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Ebents of the eck. 


For the moment the tragic tension in Ireland has 
relaxed. A touch of feeling, or of prudence, or of 


godly or ungodly fear, made the Government waver at | 
Their | 


the last moment from a supreme act of cruelty. 
policy followed its habitual track of “ Yes’ and “ No.”’ 
But ‘‘ Yes ’’ prevailed. The process was unintelligible, 
but the surrender was complete. First, Mr. Law, who 
bears a heavier burden of responsibility for the breach 
between the two countries than any living man save Sir 
Edward Carson, refused the smallest concession to the 
hunger-strike of the political prisoners in Mountjoy 
Prison. The men might die if they would. It was 
‘‘ impossible ’’ for the Government to change their policy, 
and if they did they wou'd only make things in Ireland 
worse than ever. Then, within a few hours of this 
rigorous denial, the prison doors were thrown open, the 
dying men sent to hospital—not, we hope, too late to 
save them—and “ameliorative ’’ treatment accorded to 
those who were simply “detained ’’ under martial law. 
Therefore, it would seem that the Government had 
actually refused to regard the détenus as politicals, while 
acknowledging the claims of convicted men, or men who 
had been examined before magistrates! The change was 
apparently due to the intervention of Sir Nevil Macready, 
who, at least, has sense and tact, and may struggle for 
a time against the unimaginativeness of tho Castle and its 
crude Orange tone and complexion. One would think that 
even this Government might be impressed by the sudden 
change for the better in the situation. The strike 
stopped, and the nation ceased its guard before the doors 
of Mountjoy Prison as soon as the tanks and bayonets 
that confronted them were withdrawn, and a body of 
Irish Volunteers took their place. A small object- 
lesson in pacification, but not an unimportant one. 


pace | contradictory elections, the 








As the result of a series of baffling and mutually 
Coalition has slightly 
retrieved its fortunes. But the mind of the electorate, 
subject as it is to the caprice of its governors, 
changes from month to month, and we may look for 
continual variations. With the exception of Stockport, 
the polls are small, only 60 per cent. of the electorate 
voting at Dartford, and less than 50 per cent. at 
Camberwell. There is a!so a plague of useless or trivial 
candidates, which only Proportional Representation 
can cure. For the rest, the contests show some con- 
tinuous features. The Government have won four out 
of the five contests, Stockport, Basingstcke, Camberwell, 
and Northampton, but two of them on minorities of the 
votes cast, the joint Liberal-Labor poll in both instances 
easily outnumbering that of the winning candidate. As 
for the character of the opposition, it shows a marked 
predominance for Labor. In addition to winning Dart- 
ford, which is practically an industrial suburb of London, 
by over 9,000 votes, Labor took the second place at 
Camberwell, Basingstoke, Northampton, and Stockport. 
It is clear that the antagonism between Labor men and 
Free Liberals stultifies itself so far as the grand object—a 
change of Government— is concerned. Whilst it subsists, 
a second General Election must keep Mr. Lloyd George 
in power, and give him for Opposition a strong, but not 
dominant, Labor Party, and a weak, though by no 
means extinguished, Liberal one. 
* * * 

THE crisis in our relations with France seems to be 
over in its public phases. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
ignores the Foreign Office in all the bigger questions of 
policy, took the unusual course of communicating to the 
press, through Mr. Philip Kerr, a summary of our first 
Note, which was evidently stiff and outspoken. It 
objected to the French occupation of Frankfort mainly 
on the ground that it was an isolated action by one of 
the Allies in a matter that concerned them all, asked 
for an undertaking that France would not again act 
in this way without consulting her Allies, and stated 
that until this promise was given our Ambassador would 
absent himself from the sittings of the Allied Council 
in Paris. The further exchange of Notes has been less 
public, but it seems that France, while defending her 
action, and attempting to cast the whole responsibility 
on Germany, has given the undertaking which we sought, 
that she will not repeat this isolated action. She has 
also agreed to evacuate Frankfort and the other occupied 
towns, so soon as Germany withdraws her troops from 
the neutral zone. But can Germany leave this zone 
wholly without a garrison, and if she does so, will it not 
become the recognized base for every sort of Putsch, 
both White and Red? M. Millerand has told the 


| Chamber that after a ‘ loyal exckange’’ of Notes, the 


Allies are now in ‘‘ perfect accord.’’ However that may 
be, it was not tactful to continue the occupation of fresh 
points. The French troops seem to advance a little 
further every day, and seized Friedberg in Heese as lately 
as Tuesday. 
* * 

THE sequel to the Kappist conspiracy continues to 

be disappointing, and one fears that Chancellor Miiller 
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and his Government lack the energy to deal with the 
professional army. The advance of General von Watter 
against the Reds in the Ruhr district seems to have 
come to an end at the Ruhr river, and the south of the 
valley has escaped. They did as the Reds had feared: 
shot prisoners, searched for the disbanded Reds in all 
the working-class quarters, and set up drum-head courts- 
martial. The experiences of two English correspondents, 
both of whom were arrested and one of whom was 
beaten, illustrate the brutality of the soldiery. They 
saw corps among Watter’s troops who had taken part 
actively in the Kappist Putsch, and some of them still 
wore the anti-Semitic symbol, the “ Swastica,’’ painted 
on their helmets. Thus the Republic is actually using 
rebe] troops to punish the workers 
rose to defend it. There is much anxiety 
over the attitude of Bavaria, where the coalition with 
the Majority Socialists broke down during the Kappist 
coup d’état, and a Clerical Government resting on very 
dubious military support is now in power. 


monarchist 
who 


* * * 

CHANCELLOR MULLER in a speech to the National 
Assembly has made a spirited and remarkably plain- 
spoken protest against the action of France. He evidently 
felt that, outside Belgium, the public opinion of Europe 
condemns the policy of Marshal Foch and M. Millerand, 
ard found the courage to talk (as President Wilson did 
the other day) about French militarism. He claimed the 
protection of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which certainly provides that when a Member of the 
League has a dispute with a non-Member, he “shall”’ 
(not “ may ’’) give his adversary a chance of referring 
it to the Council of the League. The conduct of 
the French African troops in turning a machine-gun 
on to an unarmed crowd in the market place of 
Frankfort, with the result that three were killed and 
imauy wounded, has mada an impression on the plain 
man, Mr. Morel’s the “ Daily 
Ilerald ’’ that the municipalities of the occupied German 
towns are forced to provide brothels for these savages 
has deepened. 


which statement in 


These negro troops are quartered all over 
the Rhine provinces, and evea in France :tself. 

Tue delays of the Allies, which are usually the resu!t 
of dissension, are turning the whole Turkish problem 
into a welter of confusion, and they may find in the end 
that the country must either be reconquered or left to 
its own devices. It is announced that the expert 
committee sitting under Lord Curzon has completed the 
Turkish Treaty for the San Remo meeting. That means 
only that the territory Turkey will have to cede has been 
catalogued: there is no decision, however, as yet, about 
its fate. Everything is still in the melting pot. It now 
appears to be doubtful whether the undertaking, a very 
definite one, given by Mr. Balfour to reserve Palestine 
as a ‘‘national home’”’ for the Jews, will really bo 
observed. The Emir Feisul of Damascus claims it as 
part of his Syrian kingdom, and it forms of course part 
of the ‘‘Island of Arabia ’’ which Mos'ems regard as 
peculiarly sacred. The local Christians are at one with 
the local Arabs in resisting the influx of any fresh Jewish 
population. There has been a pogrom on a smali scale 
in Jerusalem, and a Zionist farm co!ony at Metullah has 
been ruined by Arabs. It is now proposed to hand the 
country over to Feisul and the Arabs, providing for the 
Jews by minority guarantees of the usual typo. Such a 
Treaty would be even more use'ess than the similar scrap 
of paper imposed on Poland, and this solution wou!d end 
the Zionist dream. The breach of faith with the Jews, 


if thess counsels prevail, could not be disguised and the — 


' 


blame will fall justly and solely on our Foreign Office, 
which had cashed much premature gratitude from this 
friendless race. The effect on American opinion will be 
particularly serious. 

* * * 

Tuaus one by one the hopes of some infusion of 
idealism into the Turkish settlement are being frustrated. 
The League of Nations has decided to refuse the Mandate 
offered to it by the Allies for Armenia, and thus the 
second of the two persecxted races of the world is left 
without a protector. The Council of the League confines 
itself to the not very helpful opinion that some single 
Power should take over this Mandate. Perhaps if an 
enterprising geologist were sent out, oil or copper might 
be discovered: there seems no other hope. Meanwhile 
the massacres continue in Cilicia, and the area of 
destruction spreads. The French army of occupation is 
helpless, and the best that can be expected is that some 
of the Armenians will be evacuated before the Turks 
and Arabs are able to exterminate them. In Constan- 
tinople the new Cabinet under Damad Ferid has 
dissolved the Ottoman Chamber, in which there was a 
Young Turk majority, and has found an energetic 
brigand chief who is willing to attack the nationalist 
leader, Mustapha Kamel, in his Asiatic strongholds. In 
other words the Allies are attempting to control Turkey 
by promoting civil war, which means that they are 
repeating their Russian tactics. 

* * * 

Since the hope dwindled of any relief for Austria 
ona large scale, by adequate Governmental credits for the 
purchase of raw materials, the future lies with private 
initiative. There are two methods now in action. One 
is the working up on commission, by Austrian firms, of 
raw materials supplied by foreign finance. The objec- 
tions to this plan are obvious, though we should be sorry 
to oppose it, or even to discourage it. It means, of 
course, that Austrian labor is bought in depreciated 
kronen, while the produce is sold for good dollars or 
pounds, for the benefit of the foreigh financial syndicate. 
The American firms which are linked with the Morgan 
interest are going much further, and are acquiring the 
better-equipped Austrian businesses, either entirely or 
to the extent of a controlling share. They stipulate, it 
seems, that they must be allowed to contract out of the 
Austrian law which establishes Works Councils, and 
also that they shall escape the capital levy. This is a 
form of foreign explvitation never yet acclimatized in 
Europe. It recalls the practices followed in Turkey or 
China. This wretched land is first blockaded, and then 
dismembered, caught in the noose of a strangling peace, 
denied Governmental help, and finally handed over, 
when no choice but slow death remains, to private 
enterprise. There was evidently more method in the 
preliminary cruelties than we had supposed. The House 
of Commons discussed this instrument of death on 
Wednesday, and Mr. Asquith and Lord Robert Cecil 
united in condemning it. The character of Mr. Harms- 
worth’s defence may be gathered by a single sample. 
Defending the alienation of the Tyrol, he declared that 
the principle of “ self-determination ’’ must give way tc 
that of “strategic necessity.’’ Exactly: the Peace is a 
militarist, not an economic or a democratic peace. 

* * * 

For the moment there is a complete interruption 
iu the tentative approaches towards peace between Russia 
and Poland. The Poles will not accept an armistice, 
and the Russians will not agree to meet them on the 
front at Borisow. Such episodes occurred several times 
before Esthonia made peace, and one need not conciude 
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that this check is final. The big fact is that the diplomacy 
of Moscow has succeeded in isolating Poland, and only 
the last formalities are needed to establish the peace that 
already tacitly exists with Finland, Roumania, Latvia 
and Lithuania. In a military sense, however, the Poles 
prosper moderately, and so far the Bolshevik offensives 
in Podolia have failed to score a success. The worst 
complication is with the Ukraine. Poland has con- 
cluded an alliance with Petliura, now a fugitive in 
Warsaw. He accepts Polish protection and Poland in 
return seems ready to pledge herse!f to recover for him 
that part of the Ukraine which lies west of the Dnieper. 
We imagine that Moscow, which undoubtedly desires 
peace, would give the Poles most of the territory which 
they claim in the North and Centre, but over the 
Ukraine, with its great mineral and agricultural riches, 
no Russian statesman will compromise, Lenin no more 
than Kerensky or Denikin. 
* * * 

Uxrainian Nationalism is perhaps the least 
sympathetic of all political movements in the East. It 
has been alternately under French and German 
protection, and it tricked both its patrons. It has now 
made a marriage of convenience with its bitter enemies 
of yesterday, the Poles, and has renounced its claim to 
East Galicia as the price of Polish support. Its level 
of civilization must be judged by its record towards the 
Jews. Since the Young Turk massacres of the Armenians 
there has been nothing to approach the horror of the 
Jewish massacres ia the Ukraine. We have before us the 
detailed reports of the Kiev Relief Committee, a branch 
of the Russian Red Cross, issued by the Zionist 
organization. It presents detailed catalogues, which 
seem to have been carefully compiled, relating to May, 
June and July of last year. The Ukrainians, 
under various leaders, slaughtered 30,000 Jews, of 
whom Petliura’s “ regular’’ troops accounted for half. 
The rest were killed by brigand generals of the Grigoriev 
type. Denikin’s forces disposed of about 10,000 Jews 
during August and September, and there the ghastly 
statistics end. The Soviet troops are not accused of 
killing more than 500 Jews. Apart from murders, the 
woundings, beatings, and violations surpass all counting, 
and the pillage was universal. With this record before 
us, we doubt whether any body of Western opinion will 
feel disposed to break a lance for Ukrainian nationalism. 
Typhus has since completed the devastation of massacre 


and civil war. 
* * 


Tue House of Lords is becoming the sanctuary of 
Liberal causes lost in the House of Commons. The 
reform of marriage, which Lord Buckmaster’s Bill 
promotes, has now been blocked in the Commons by a 
hostile resolution, which was carried by a majority of 43. 
Thus a Chamber which stands for the most marked 
decline in political morality that any modern House of 
Commons has known appoints itself the guardian of 
social morals. Mr. MecNeill’s argument was mainly the 
old contention that the good average marriage was 
contaminated by a plan for dissolving the bad and 
utterly degrading one--the truth being exactly the 
reverse, for a great number of scandals weakens an 
institution, and progress is the art of doing away with 
them, and thus conserving it. In any case it is an old and 
a gratuitous insult to the memory of the Carlyles to 
suggest, with Mr. McNeill, that their union was par- 
ticularly unfortunate. On the contrary, it was one of 
the “star’’ marriages, glorious as were the people who 
contracted it, and marred, as all high enterprises of 
sensitive souls are bound to be. 





Tuts week a new chapter has been opened in the 
history of trade unionism. This is the intervention in 
the Dutch dock strike by Mr. Harry Gosling and 
Herr Déring, representing the British and German 
transport workers, and Edo Fimmen, acting officially for 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation. 
Before the war the co-operation of the groups of workers 
linked up in international federations was theoretical 
rather than practical. Sympathetic action in support 
of strikes was organized intermittently by the transport 
workers. But the admission of officials of unions in 
other countries to negotiations with employers in a 
dispute concerning directly one country only is quite a 
new thing. It is, however, the natural result of the 
refusal of British dockers and railwaymen to handle 
Dutch cargoes, or to place coal in the bunkers of Dutch 
vessels, for that amounts to a veto on ocean voyages. 
This action has alarmed the Dutch shipowners more than 
the strike of their own employees, who have been largely 
replaced by blackleg labor. The International Transport 
Workers’ Federation was reconstituted deliberately with 
the intention of making a dispute in any one country 
the concern of all. 


* * * 


THE miners have agreed, by a majority of 65,135 on 
a total vote of 820,273, to accept the Government offer of 
a 20 per cent. increase on piece rates, with a guaranteed 
minimum daily increase to al] workers of 2s. a day for 
adults, ls. for workers between sixteen and eighteen, and 
ninepence for those under sixteen. It is estimated that 
this concession will add just short of £32,000,000 a year 
to the wages bill. Mr. George’s “ Syndicalists ’’ and 
‘ Bolshevists ” have therefore fared pretty well at his 
hands. Presumably the Government shares the belief 
of the miners’ leaders that for the present at any rate, 
the surplus profits of the industry, derived from high 
export prices, will stand the extra burden. Nevertheless, 
the colliery owners are asking the Government at once 
to advance prices. The size of the minority in the 
miners’ vote confirms the statement of some of the leaders 
that the new terms will not stop discontent. Vigorous 
efforts are being made, however, to prevent a sectional 
strike in South Wales, where there was a huge majority 
against acceptance. 


* * * 


ANOTHER railway movement, which may lead to a 
crisis a few weeks hence, has been started by an applica- 
tion from the N.U.R. for an increase in wages of £1 a 
week for all grades, including locomotive men. This 
demand is, in effect, an attempt to upset the agreement 
which followed the January crisis, and it is due primarily 
to pressure from the districts which have never disguised 
their sharp discontent with the terms of the last settle- 
ment. It is known that the executive intends to support 
the claim strongly, and the new president, Mr. Abraham, 
who is supposed to be a moderate man, has declared for 
a new forward campaign. Mr. Thomas is opposed to 
fresh aggression, but the dominant personality at the 
moment is Mr. Cramp, the new industrial secretary. 
The awards on Tuesday under the sliding scale 
of 3s. a week to locomotive men, and ls. to other grades, 
do not dispose of the larger demand, which is to be dis- 
cussed shortly by the Central Wages Board. The 
N.U.R. claim has renewed the conflict between the 
officials of that union and the locomotive men’s society. 
Mr. Bromley has dissociated his union from the demand 
for £1 a week, but the two executives may at any moment 
come to an agreement. Meanwhile there is an appalling 
prospect of new (and futile) wage movements. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


LEAGUE OR ALLIANCE ? 
Tuz tradition of the old diplomacy prescribed in the case 
of Allies who might have a difference of opinion, an 
unnatural reticence, and a strained observance of all the 
ovtward courtesies. We do not recollect a case in the 
years before the war, when a rift in either of the great 
alliances, even after Italy had morally deserted the 
Central Powers, led to an acrid public discussion. 
Mr. Lloyd George has made a precedent in his dispute 
with France. The leparture from tradition is salutary. 
Alliances are the worst obstacle to open dealing, and 
democracy is the gainer from every increase of publicity. 
It is obvious, however, that a disagreement which could 
lead to dissensious so openly avowed as this must have 
The 
The 


French invasion of Frankfort is, of course, no isolated 


been the climax to a long and growing irritation. 
Prime Minister was compelled to speak clearly. 


case, but only a rather gross instance of a policy which 
France has pursued with steady consistency and a 
perfectly clear aim. The state of Europe is to-day so law- 
less, and the spectacle cf coercion so common, that it is 
rather hard to realize the full meaning of what 
M. Millerand and Marshal Foch have done. The legal 
pesition is, after all, that a state of peace exists between 
France and Germany. In this state|of peace France has 
invaded German territory. That is an act of war, and the 
weakness of Germany, which forbids her to resist, makes 
no difference in the character of the act. 

The brutality in 
by brutality in 
troops, 


conception was 
Black 
with their notoricus sexual appetites, 


aggravated 
execution. and brown 
were 
let loose on a unoffending, and, as it 
happens, traditionally liberal German city, and an 
act of carnage followed at once. Admitting that there 
was a technical infraction of the Treaty, none of its 
clauses gave to France alone, or even to the Allies in 
concert, the right to proceed in this summary way to an 
act of war. Exactly how much has the world gained by 
the covenant of the League of Nations if France may 
act in this way whenever a clause *. infringed—as the 
clauses of this impossible Treaty wi:: viten and inevitably 
be? Chancellor Miiller was well within his right when 
he pointed out that Article 17 of the Covenant requires 
members of the League to give non-members the 
opportunity of submitting disputes to its Council. It is 
high time that this Article were recalled to mind. It 
concerns Germany, but it has an even more substantial 
bearing on the Russo-Polish war, which seems about to 
assume a new phase and large dimensions. Poland is a 
member of the League. Is she under no obligation to 
refer her dispute to its Council? If the League is 
disregarded in this way at the start, it is vain to hope 
that it will gradually acquire authority. As the world 
stands to-day, it is a protection against war as vain and 
negligible as the old Hague Conference. 

Apart from this grave question of principle, the 
action of France raises the issue of her whole policy 
towards Germany. Those who follow French thinking 
can distinguish two schools of thought. One is con- 
cerned mainly with the indemnity, and with the franc 
at 3d., with coal painfully scarce and dear and the 
Northern departments very far from restoration, this 
anxiety is within reasonable limits intelligible and 
proper. But this school is exacting and impatient; it 


tranquil, 


expects too much, and is prepared to use an insensate 
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tactic of bullying and enslavement to extort an 
impossibly high tribute. More influential, we think, is 
the second school. It argues that if Germany does pay, 
she must recover her economic power, and if she 
regains that she will again be formidable. It would 
trouble little over the indemnity, save as an excuse for 
coercion, but it would aim at the permanent ruin and 
dismemberment of the Reich. The poorer it is, the more 
anarchic it is, the less will it be a danger in the future. 
The reckoning is as crazy as it is inhuman. 

It is this second school which seems to have inspired 
the invasion of Frankfort. The invasion was timed 
for a moment of civil war. All Germany had been 
shaken by the Kapp adventure. The Government sat 
uneasy in the saddle, afraid of the Extreme Left, timid 
in its handling of the Extreme Right. No one could 
say, nO one can say now, that the risk of a further essay 
in revolution or counter-revolution is over. We happen 
to think that the German Government behaved weakly 
and foolish!y in the Ruhr, but our habitual sympathies 
are always with the Left. That France, the most 
Conservative, the most anti-Bolshevist Power in Europe, 
should have forbidden armed action against the German 
‘“ Reds,’’ and then invaded with a gesture of encourage- 
nent to them, can only mean, from the French stand- 
point, that she wished to foster anarchy. Let anyone 
ask how long Marshal Foch would have hesitated before 
firing on a “ Red’’ army of French miners. Her action 
must damage the Government, and whether it profits 
German ‘“ Whites’’ or German “ Reds’’ is for her a 
matter of indifference, provided that one or both bring 
Germany yet a little lower. 

We are not sure that French tactics stopped 
here. South Germany (which is on the whole 
much more conservative than the Prussia of to-day) 
seems to be on the verge of a separatist move- 
ment. The Coalition in Bavaria was upset by 
the Kappist coup, and even the mild Majority 
Socialists are out of office. The Catholic Centre has 
made a sharp turn to the Right, sinve the fall of the 
clever and radical Erzberger. Rumor talks of a big 
intrigue, with a French and clerical base, which has 
its roots in Munich, and Vienna, and in the Rhineland, 
to break loose from Prussia, and make the French 
connection. It is the old policy of both the Napoleons, 
which modern France has revived. By extending her 
cecupation into Hesse and the borders of Bavaria, across 
the Rhine, it may be that France has this eventuality 
in mind. French militarism does unquestionably pursue 
such designs, and they explain among other things why 
Austria is doomed to a slow death in isolation. She 
may be allowed to join South Germany, if the South 
breaks away, but never a united Reich. For our part 
we think the instinct of unity in the German race 
stronger than the French suppose. But separation is 
like communism and monarchism, a force powerful 
enough to keep the wretched country in constant misery 
and unrest. On all these forces France seems to play 
in turn, now driving the workers to despair by her 
economic ruthlessness, again inflaming the Nationalists 
by her calculated affronts, and at intervals stirring the 
hopes of the Southern Separatists. It is a policy of 
Continental anarchism. 

This is a course which Great Britain cannot counten- 
ance, and if France chooses to pursue it, then not only 
are we no longer her ally, but we tend to become her 
political opponent. Plain words are necessary, for we 
do not think that France can risk isolation. We say 
this, well aware that she has a case, and in some points 
a valid case against us. Our exploitation of her needs 
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in the matter of coal is among the most painful things 
in our modern record. Ludendorff, acting for German 
capitalists, deliberately wrecked her coal mines. We 
have shown our sympathy with her distress, and our 
indignation with German capitalistic militarism, by 
charging her (at least until last month) the price of 115 
shillings a ton for our own exported coal. Nor is our 
record in the Turkish question clear. Mosul was 
assigned to her in the secret treaties, and if dismem- 
berment is to be the policy, then we have no right to 
take it from her, however much Mr. Lloyd George may 
regret its valuable oil deposits. These are not small 
matters, and if the “Times,’’ which values French 
friendship so highly, had allowed public opinion to be 
better informed about them, it would have had a backing 
from the better public opinion of the country which it 
has conspicuously failed to secure for the policy of 
sending niggers, machine guns, and brothels into Frank- 
fort. Little as we like French foreiga policy, we find 
that our own Coalition is only a shade cleaner and 
more rational. 

The question of the Alliance is, however, much 
broader than our dispute with France. The alliance 
ought to have lapsed with the creation of a League of 
Nations. The big fact about the world to-day is that, as 
a group of expert Danish statisticians has reckoned, the 
population of Europe has lost since 1914 about 
35 millions, in killed, in deaths due to the blockade and 
war conditions, and the decrease of births. With this 
loss of labor power has gone a wholesale destruction of 
real wealth, and on the top of that a mad peace has 
everywhere plunged the Continent into a chaos of 
artificial economic misery, revolution and counter- 
revolution. How to struggle out of this slough, how to set 
Europe working again, how to cure the deep neurosis of 
war, how to bring hope and health once more to Vienna, 
to Budapest, to Warsaw, to Moscow, to the Ruhr, aye, 
and to Paris also, is the one problem that should concern 
us. If we go on at this rate much longer the franc may 
have sunk to the level of the mark while we are looking 
on, and the Continent which has found the old middle- 
class civilization resourceless may turn to the stern 
discipline of Communist Labor battalions. Alliances 








and the spirit of alliances are the worst of all inspirations | 


in this crisis. We are like primitive tribes faced by a 
forest fire or a deluge of waters, who will not stop their 
feuds even to fight the flames or launch the boats. Very 


late, very half-heartedly, the British Government has | 
dimly seen the problem: the French Government will | 


not see it, or sees it only as it affects itself. 


The League, if it be not too late, is still the only | 
road to mutual aid. We must (to take that illustration) * 
talk over with Germany her problem of disarmament, | 
as an equal, a fellow-sufferer, and a formally admitted 
member of European State Society, and talk it | 
over with good feeling and understanding. We | 
know, after the late general strike, that the | 


nation leathes militarism. We believe that most 
of the present Ministers, perhaps all, share that 
rational feeling. How are they to purge their 
dangerous caste army, how disband it, how replace it, 
without incurring red, white, or separatist coups? It is 
a desperately difficult problem, and good temper and a 
readiness to talk round a table are only the first pre- 
requisites to solving it. But it is a general problem. Is 
the League really going to do nothing for disarmament ? 
Is Germany, with Poland and Tchecho-Slovakia on her 
borders, each bankrupt and each armed to the teeth, the 
only offender? That is a detail, though a big one. The 
coal problem, which underlies the whole indemnity 





question, the Ruhr slaughter and Vienna’s death in life, 
is a graver matter still. It is emphatically a single 
Continental problem, and therefore a problem for 
the League. We should begin to hope for the 
world, if it were possible to expect that the 
conference at San Remo were to be the last of 
Allied conclaves, and the first step to the creation of a 
general League of Nations. Since the Roman Trium- 
virate which divided the world, there has been no more 
fatal instance of international autocracy than this two- 
and-a-half years in which a Supreme Five, dwindling to 
a Supreme Three, has dared to govern oivilization. It is 
time to sink the Alliance in the League, and to give that 
body the task of interpreting a new Treaty in a new 
spirit. 





THE TEST OF THE BUDGET. 
THE second Peace Budget was assumed to be critica] for 
the Government. The first was a botch and a makeshift. 
It involved the borrowing of over 250 millions to make 
both ends meet. Four months after it was introduced 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his most pessimistic 
n:ood, demanded drastic retrenchment as an alternative 
to national bankruptcy. A few weeks afterwards, under 
the buoyant impulse of the Prime Minister, he produced 
a revised statement. Repudiating the idea of bank- 
ruptey, he exulted over the growing prosperity of the 
country, and announced that he was going to start a 
sinking fund to pay off the National Debt in fifty years, 
and that he would not propose any new taxation 
in that year’s Budget, unless the nation entered into 
fresh commitments. In the general rejoicing at so 
triumphant a change it was hardly noticed that he took 
power to increase his borrowing to some 470 millions in 
order to balance the accounts of the current year. What 
matter an addition in one year of peace of nearly 500 
millions to the Debt, when no fresh taxation was neces- 


| sary, and a War Debt of £8,000,000,000 was to disappear 


so serenely without demanding any substantial sacrifices 
from rich or poor? In Mr. Lloyd George’s mind the 
work had been already accomplished. At the moment 
when the nation was endeavoring to borrow, at an 
extraordinary rate of interest, to keep the concern going 
from day to day, he told an astonished people that the 
provision made by his right honorable friend to pay off 
the War Debt so soon was one of the wonders of the world. 

We are to-day a little nearer the facts. We are only 
a little nearer, because the present financial system gives 
the Chancellor an opportunity of juggling with tens and 
even hundreds of millions which was denied to his pre- 
decessors. In two great sources of revenue, above all, 
he can do almost as he pleases from year to year. The 
one is the sweeping in of “ arrears ’’ on the Excess Profits 
Tax. The assessment here by the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners, on an average of a term of years, has always 
been performed with elasticity to suit the needs of the 
companies concerned. And the result has been an 
accumulation of ‘‘arrears’’ which either can or 
cannot be brought into a financial year which ends 
arbitrarily on the 3lst of March. And in payments 
calculated over an average term of years, there must of 
necessity be another class of ‘‘ arrears’’ of those whose 
profits have been actually calculated on ‘‘ excess’’ of a 
previous period. The popular Press is already announc- 
ing that these excess profits arrears amount to some three 
hundred million pounds. If this statement be anything 
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like correct, it is evident that here is a vast sum—one 
and a half times the whole pre-war Budget—which can 
be brought into to-day’s national balance sheet, but 
which forms no part of the permanent financial system of 
the country. 

The second deflecting element—also transitory—is 
the produce of the sale of war stores. Here also we 
are dealing with capital resources estimated at hundreds 
of millions. Here a!so an arbitrary date—March 3lst— 
estimated a year ahead decrees what shal] be reckoned 
as part of this Budget’s estimate and what shall be trans- 
ferred to a year aiter. 
must necessarily be can be demonstrated by the actual 
In pre-war days if a Budget in 
reality varied from anticipation by five or six millions, 


How arbitrary such estimates 
results of this year. 


the Chancellor was liab'e to criticism and the Treasury 
officials to grave censure. Today the variation tacks 
wildly amongst hundreds of millions, and men accept the 
result with resignation. Some papers announce a 
‘* deficit ’’ of 326 millions. By this they mean that Mr. 
Chamberlain, to balance the actua! expenditure of the 
year by the actual income of the _ year, wi!] 
borrow that amount in the Victory Loan and 
on Treasury Bills. Others announce that he 
has ‘‘ saved ’’ about 150 millions. That only means that 
he has not borrowed to the full amount which he declared 
last autumn he was going to do. The revenue has 
exceeded his estimate, the expenditure has been less ; the 
effect is not the result of saving but of wrong calculation. 
These wild deflections represent nothing so much as the 
results of a ‘‘ boom ’’ or ‘‘ break ’’ in Wall Street, when 
a man finds himself one day a pauper, the next day a 
millionaire. Judgment on the financial policy of the 
Government must disentangie the temporary elements 
from the permanent, and approve or criticise the attempt 
of the Chance!lor to build up a system of taxation and 
to liquidate the debt in a world from which these wind- 
falls and arrears will be removed. 

Here the prognostications are unfavorable. No one 
seems to think that this Budget will be anything far 
removed in character from the last. It will be an 
attempt to mark time, not to offend the great interests, 
not to adopt anything heroic in dealing with the Debt, 
to utilize capital—a wasting asset—as income, and post- 
pone any crash to the future. Thus, unless al] reports 
are unfounded, there will be no effort to push through 
a graduated Capital Levy, to negotiate the floating debt 
of some twelve hundred millions, or to impose a graduated 
tax on war fortunes. The fashion of the moment is to 
declare that the scheme of the Inland Revenue is “‘ im- 
practicable.’’ That may mean mere!y that a majority 
of the Committee chosen from this extraordinary House 
of Commons is going to declare it ‘‘ impracticable,’’ or 
that a number of wealthy persons and representatives 
of the great City interests profoundly dislike it—and 
have said so in public. That it may be unfair or a 
subject of criticism in detail, may be asserted. But 
anyone who knows the ability and caution of these ab‘e 
public officials must know also that there is nothing 
‘‘ impracticable ’’ about a scheme they have endorsed, 
that if the Government had adopted their scheme, instead 
of weakly attempting to shelve the whole thing on an 
outside Committee, the scheme would have been efficiently 
carried out to the sweet or bitter end. How Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes to deal with this unfunded debt 
is a question which should be a test of his whole financial 
scheme. For this is ‘‘inflation’’ in any legitimate 
definition of the word, and while it exists no reduction 
of prices is possible. And if prices continue as at present 
or increase while no attempt is made to get at the 
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acknowledged 4,000 million increase of wealth of the war 
profiteer, this country will continue to drift towards 
revolution. 

There are indications of certain small increases in 
direct taxation, an increase in postage and parcels— 
which will still further flcece the ‘‘ new poor’’; an 
increase in spirits and high wine duties, which are (it is 
alleged) to be taken from the enormous profits of the 
distiller and importer, without raising the price to the 
consumer. There may a!so be an attempt to give some 
relief to the poorer classes of income tax payer, while 
raising further revenue through a “‘ tightening up’’ at 
the other end of the scale. There may also be such 
minor sumptuary imposts as that on high power motors, 
which cause some agitation but no effective resis- 
tanee. All theso will scarcely affect the main outlines 
of a general problem dealing with an expenditure of 
over twelve hundred miltions in one year, aggravated by 
an indebtedness such as this country has never known. 
Mr. Chamberlain is gambling on the unexpectedly high 
income Tax and Customs and Excise returns, due in part 
to the fact that we are exploiting the needs of the whole 
wor'd and enjoying a prosperity—and an extravagance— 
which from its nature must be transitory. Ile is putting 
nothing by for the bad times. He may be able to out- 
line a substitute for Excess Profits in a ‘‘General Profits” 
tax, which will probably, if proposed, form the most 
controversial feature of his Budget. For why creative 
wealth, ¢.e. wealth which is being skilfully used to 
increase capital, should be liable to special levy, while 
uncreative wealth—in the form of rent and luxurious 
accumulation—remains free, will requira considerable 
explanation. A general rise in the Super-Tax, even 
more steeply graduated, wou'd bring in the one without 
allowing the other to escape. 

Generally, therefore, we may say that the Budget 
will be judged by the following considerations :— 

First.—What provision does it make for balancing 
revenue and expenditure during the coming year without 
the inclusion of war stores and other capital returns, 
every penny of which shou'd go to liquidate the debt? 

Second.—What provision does it make for the 
immediate liquidation of the floating debt of twelve 
hundred millions, and for an attempt to attack the 
gigantic dead weight war debt which lies behind. 

Third.—What provision does Mr. Chamberlain 
propose to lighten the intolerable burden to-day pressing 
on the ‘‘ new poor ’’ and the very poor—colossal taxation 
added to high prices which are largety the product of 
inflation? And, 

Fourth.—What does Mr. Chamberlain propose as a 
substitute for the Excess Profits Duty which has brought 
in so vast a sum, taken for the most part not from the 
profiteer but from the general public? 





AN EPISODE IN A FREE EMPIRE. 
Ir is the constant boast of Englishmen that their Empire 
is free. The boast has become more frequent and more 
insistent during and since the war; and we have appro- 
priated enormous territories, in order to save them from 
such enemies of freedom as Germans or native rulers. 
Let us turn, then, for a moment, to what is actually 
going on in one specific part of the free Empire. 

British East Africa has a popu'ation of 8,000 white 
men and over three million natives. The white men are 
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administrators, merchants, missionaries, or owners of the 
land. They govern and legislate, subject to the Colonial 
Office, and the native population is altogether at their 
mercy. The natives have no political rights, and their 
rights to the land are such as the white men choose to 
permit. They live upon what are called native reserves, 
and their title to these is precarious, since the reserves 
may be taken from them by legis'ation enacted by the 
white men, and in fact the greater part of the best land 
has been so taken. The first business, indeed, of the 
English in Africa, as of the Germans, French, Portuguese 
or Belgians, is to take the land by degrees as they want 
it. That is what they went to Africa for: it is what is 
called colonization. It is the same process that was 
pursued by Franks in Gaul, Saxons and Normans in 
England, Turks in Asia, Huns in Hungary. It is the 
secular process of history, the purpose and result of most 
wars, and the origin of most aristocracies. 

It is not enough, however, to take the land. For 
those who take it do not intend to work it with their own 
hands. In fact, most of the estates are managed for the 
owners by agents. But the agents don’t work it. Who 
then, is to work it? Clearly the natives! For to export 
white labor from England would cost too much. Besides 
white men will not work in Africa, except at skilled 
trades, and at these they will not allow natives to work. 
The free Empire means, under these conditions, a white 
aristocracy; and a part of that aristocracy is the white 
working-man. On the other hand, the land-owning part 
of the aristocracy does not work at all, in Africa any 
more than in England. And since it cannot get labor 
from whites, it must get it from natives. This is the 
more advantageous, inasmuch as native labor can be had 
for twopence a day, whereas white labor might cost— 
one hardly dares suggest a figure—and even imported 
Indian labor might run to three shillings. The arrange- 
ment seems perfect, save for one hitch—the native does 
not seem to want work. 

How is that? Partly, no doubt, because, unaccount- 
able as it may seem, he resembles white and colored men 
generally, throughout the world, in preferring not to 
work if he can he!p it. Partly, if he must work, he 
prefers to work in his own way, on his own terms, in his 
own village, and among his own people. There is 
apparently in East Africa none of that ‘surplus ”’ 
labor, bound to offer itself for a wage, to which we are 
accustomed in Europe. What is to be done? We must 
not enslave the native. No, indeed! Have we not been 
engaged for a century or more in putting down slavery ? 
But then, what? Suppose we could, let us say, 
‘« persuade’ the natives to work for 2d. a day? This 
brilliant idea is admirably expressed in a recent circular 
issued by Sir Edward Northey, Governor of East Africa, 
to the Convention of Associations of British East Africa. 

‘* Our idea,’’ he begins, ‘‘ must be to combine the 
progress and prosperity of the Protectorate with the wel- 
fare of the natives.’? ‘‘ The white man,’’ he goes on, 
‘‘must be paramount.’’ Of course, in a free Empire! 
But he must also pursue the welfare of the natives. How? 
“We must educate the native to come out of the reserve 
and work, for his own sake, because nothing can be worse 
for the young native than to remain, according to his 
inclination, idle in the reserve. Those that do so are 
likely to become vicious and effete.’’ Curious, is it not, 
that the Englishman who is to live “‘ according to his 
inclination’? on the native, should benefit by not 
working, while nothing but degradation can come to 
the natives by the same process? But that, no doubt, 
is due to racial differences of character. 

How, then, is the native to be ‘‘ educated ’”’ to come 





out and work? ‘‘ We should first encourage voluntary 
work. This should come about by creating wants and 
making the native see the advantage of earning money.”’ 
But, alas! ‘‘ He learns this slowly and must be helped.”’ 
How? Here we may distinguish between two cases. 
First, there is the case of Government work on roads and 
railways. This is ‘‘ less popular’? than work on farms 
(it is not, but no matter!) and “‘ for this, Government 
should, I believe, have power to call out the idlers. I 
believe there should be an increased rate of tax on young 
able-bodied men.’’ That is a little indefinite. But the 
intention is ‘‘ to provide power by legislation to prevent 
idleness,’’ either by direct legal coercion to work or by 
that indirect coercion which consists in taxing a man till 
he can’t live without working. In order to assist this 
process, every native is to be registered. This registra- 
tion, we understand, has now been introduced, and every 
native henceforth will be recognizable by his finger-prints, 
so that he can be followed up, identified and punished 
wherever he may have taken refuge from the educational 
process which is to save him from idleness. 

We next turn to ‘“‘ labor required for non-native 
farms and other private undertakings.’’ How is this 
to be supplied? By pressure, we are told, from the 
administrative officers in ‘‘ labor-supplying districts.’’ 
“The necessity for an increased supply of labor cannot 
be brought too frequently before the various native 
authorities, nor can they be too often reminded that it is 
in their own interests to see that their young men become 
wage-earners and do not remain idle for the greater part 
of the year.’’ ‘‘ Native chiefs and elders must at all 
times render all possible lawful assistance on the fore- 
going lines.’’ Who are these chiefs? They are appointed, 
paid and dismissible by the British administration, which 
finds them so useful that it even creates them, where they 
do not exist by native law. The chief, then, must do 
as he is told—or he ceases to be a chief. That is the 
meaning of the ensuing paragraph. ‘‘ District commis- 
sioners will, as often as occasion requires, keep a record 
of the names of those chiefs and headmen who are helpful, 
and will make reports to me from time to time. The 
nature of these reports will be communicated to the 
chiefs.’’ Under these conditions it seems not unlikely 
that the chiefs will manage to provide the labor. By 
what means? We do not inquire. We assume they 
will be “‘ lawful.’ We even say so.- But—well, after 
all, how are we to know what is done? The important 
thing is that the labor should turn up. 

If, however, it should not turn up? ‘‘ Well, then,” 
his Excellency continues, ‘‘ constant endeavors wiil be 
made by this Government to obtain native labor from the 
adjacent conquered territory ’’—(how convenient that 
Right compelled us (reluctantly) to conquer this territory ; 
otherwise this resource would not be open to us!)—“‘ in 
order that the supply of native labor in this country may 
be augmented. The native authorities might be informed 
of this, and it might be pointed out to them that should 
any considerable number of natives be so introduced into 
this country it will probably mean less money going into 
our native districts.” 

But if, even so, the labor does not turn up? Why, 
then, ‘‘ it may be necessary to bring in other and special 
measures to meet the case.’ Whatever these measures 
may be, they will not be called slavery, nor even forced 
labor. No, indeed! That is for Germans and Portu- 
guese and such other scum! 

Meantime, an ounce of practice, they say, is worth 
a ton of theory. Here is the free Empire actually at 
work. Mr. Pecksniff applauds. What does the reader 


say? 
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“TRUE FACE.” 


By THxopor Wotrr. 


Beri, 25/3. 

Ow the 18th March, a victory was gained by the German 
democracy, the significance of which can perhaps only be 
understood by those who have been in touch with events. 
The Putsch, which surprised Berlin, was made by men 
who, though only political adventurers, were men with 
nerves of steel, iron will and devoid of consideration. 
They came, not with a handful of untrained men, but 
with picked troops of the Reichswehr. They commanded 
about 9,000 men, magnificently trained and armed, and 
led by the most resolute members of the o'd reactionary 
Officers’ Corps, who were joined on the first day by 
officers of the old army, and (Conservative?) German- 
National Students. On the other hand, the troops left 
for the protection of Berlin, belonging to the Reichswehr 
and Sicherheitswehr, were untrustworthy, at best re- 
mained neutral and stayed in barracks, or went over 
immediately to the raiders, when cal'ed upon by their 
commander. For the protection of the town, the people, 
and national freedom, not the smallest section of the 
army remained, not the shadow of a military or police 
organization. Democracy and its supporters were left 
absolutely to the mercy of these murderous raiders, who 
could thus work their will without let or hindrance. . . . 

At the head of the rebel troops certain persons 
entered Berlin whose names were particularly obnoxious 
to the people. The very worst type of the Junker caste 
and bankrupt militarists. Besides Herr Kapp, who 
during the war was continually hatching plots against 
Bethmann-Hollweg, who was accused of being too weak, 
and against all who really wanted peace, came Herr von 
Jagow, the former President of Police in Berlin. This 
man, who during his office as President of Police, issued 
commands in the manner of a lieutenant of the Guards: 
this man, who had workers cut down by the sword 
when they demanded equal suffrage. 
Zabern affair and afterwards, he was one of the 
heads of the war party. Still more unsympathetic 
was another conspirator, Colonel Bauer, Ludendorff’s 
right hand at Great Headquarters. He, who right up 
to the final catastrophe of the war had manufactured 
lies of victories, and after that catastrophe had flung 
broadcast the falsehood that it was not the military that 
had been defeated, but ‘‘ The Home'’and had stabbed 
the front from behind.’’ Ludendorff himself stood 
behind Bauer with advice, and encouraged General von 
Liittwitz when he began to weaken. These people, 
typical personifications of the spirit of reaction and the 
authors of the disastrous war, were not the men to be 
hailed by the people as their saviors and leaders. And 
the young officers with pistols in their hands and hand 
grenades tucked into their belts, who followed them with 
clatter and self-conscious triumph through the streets, 
they, too, were powerless to infatuate the hearts of the 
people as of old. These figures out of the Potsdamer 
Casinos, who only eighteen months ago seemed to be part 
of Berlin, now appeared as strange puppets out of a box 
of toys or theatrical figures from some foreign land. 
But not only had they grown strange to the eyes of the 
people, they were regarded with a bitter distaste; and 
this feeling led to passionate outbursts and scenes of 
murder in the days that followed, that one regrets. . . 

The Trade Union of workers, empleyees, and 
officials only called off the general strike after the 
leaders of the Majority Parties and the Government 
had accepted certain conditions. Nearly all these con- 
ditions tally with the desires of the other Democratic 
Parties. We are all agreed that the authors and leaders 


During the 





of the Putsch must be severely punished. While General 
Liittwitz and his Pretorians still dominated Berlin, it 
was unanimous'y decided at a committee meeting of the 
German Democratic Party that there was to be no talk 
of an amnesty. Not one of the guilty ones should evade 
his punishment, and as I myself was present at the 
meeting, I can bear witness that not a doubt was raised 
as to the necessity of this demand for justice. The 
criminals had fled, but they were being pursued. In 
all probability the confiscation of their fortunes will be 
made law. The removal from their offices of the few 
officials who placed themselves at the service of the 
Reactionary Government, was an obvious necessity. 
As obvious and necessary was the disbandment 


of the military units of the counter-revolution 
and the dismissal of their officers. This difficult 
task was undertaken by General von _ Seekt, 
who has succeeded General von Liittwitz. Seekt, 


formerly Mackensen’s Chief of General Staff, is still 
regarded with distrust by many Social Democrats and 
the bulk of the public. The steadfast Democrats, how- 
ever, who know him intimately, declare him to be 
reliable and politically loyal. For some considerable 
time he has been the opponent of Ludendorff and his 
entourage. He defeated the agitation of the Putsch 
politicians in the Reichswehr, instantly handed in his 
resignation on the entry of the Reactionary troops, and 
on March 18th manceuvred these same troops out again 
with extraordinary skill and energy. Again, as obvious'y 
necessary was the reconstruction of the Government, for 
it was impossible that Noske should remain. Noske 
saved Berlin in January and in March. But he 
allowed himself to be intimidated by his military 
colleagues, heeded no warning, and guarded Berlin 
inefficiently. . . . 

Among the decisions that led to the ending of the 
general strike are some that bear on socialization and 
economic reform; and some which assure influence to 
the Trade Unions in the reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment. This latter decision is not without danger; for 
even the Trade Unions only represent a minority in the 
country, and it is somewhat contradictory to the 
principle of democracy to allow them a special privilege 
when filling ministerial posts. Nor is it quite justifiab'e 
for them to say that the worker alone gained the victory 
and drove the raider away. Other sections of the peop!e 
—and more especially the leading personalities among 
officials and politicians—he!ped at least as much to drive 
out the tyrant and ran a greater danger. However, we 
all realize that the new men in the Government must 
possess the confidence of the Trade Unions. We only 
desire that nobody shall be taken or remain in the 
Government who does not possess the necessary know- 
ledge and experience as well as capacity for government. 
Up to now it is just these qualifications which have been 
lacking in many a worthy Trade Union official in the 
Government. Unfortunately, it seems that it is just 
these persons the Social Democrats cannot spare; and 
by clinging to these incapable and unimportant 
ministers, who find favor with neither bourgeoisie or 
independents, the impression of a democratic victory 
may be weakened. Minister of Imperial Economics 
Schmidt especially lacks, with the exception of honesty 
and industry, the qualifications that will find a way out 
of the present terrible economic distress. The Social 


Democrats refuse to give him up, also Herman Miiller 
who, with honest endeavor but without any previous 
' knowledge, officiates as Minister of Foreign Affairs. It 
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seems that the Director, Herr Cuno, of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line, will be appointed Minister of Finance. 
This is a wise choice. Ballin valued Cuno, who was 
one of his co-workers, and told me shortly before his 
death that he deemed Cuno one of the few men who 
were capable of filling a high position in the State. 
Reconstruction Minister Gess!er is mentioned as Noske’s 
successor. Gessler, who was formerly Ober Burgomaster 
of Nuremberg, is a clever, charming man, who won the 
esteem of every party on the Left He is glad to leave 
the Ministry of Reconstruction, having gained the 
impression that the French are no longer desirous of 
having the assistance of Germany in the reparation of 
the devastated areas. Whether he is the man to bring 
order into the Reichswehr is doubtful. The reconstruc- 
tion of the Government is thus reduced to these few 
changes, and many of us are under the impression that 
this is a great mistake. 

The act of violence perpetrated by the Reaction- 
aries has naturally re-awakened Radicalism with its 
extreme demands, passions, and Utopias. When we 
called up a general strike we knew that the Radical 
elements would understand how to use it to their advan- 
tage. But nothing else was left for us todo. Even had 
the order not been given—and how was it to be avoided? 
—the leaning towards Bolshevism on the extreme Left 
would have gained fresh impetus. For the workman 
whom Noske has disappointed is easily persuaded that 
only complete social transformation will protect him from 
the detested sword. It was strange, but for the student of 
Prussian military psychology not surprising, that the 
ultra-Conservative Putschists should attempt to bargain 
with the Communists, and try to form a common front 
with them against democracy. This can be proved; and 
some of the leaders of the Landsknechten have openly 
‘yoasted that they recommended these tactics. These 
iardened politicians of violence have always been com- 
pletely indifferent as to the means employed by which 
their end was gained. They would ally themselves with 
the Devil, and if necessary, even with the angels. This 
holy alliance between these buccaneers and Lenin’s 
disciples was not formed. But, without an actual 
alliance existing, the two armies fought against the 
common foe, democracy. In the ranks of the workers 
who fought in the street battles, one must know how 
to differentiate between very divergent characters and 
very divergent motives. Many merely wanted to die for 
the Republic, or were simply transported into ungovern- 
able fury at the sight of an iron helmet. Others wanted 
infinitely more, wanted to turn the Communist 
programme into reality. 

... We have seen how these politicians of 
hatred, after the entry of Kapp and Liittwitz, screamed 
in their papers, more especially the French papers, 
‘‘ Now at last the pleaders for conciliation must become 
dumb; now Germany must be cut to pieces and beaten ; 
now, at last, Germany has shown her true face.’’ Yes, 
Germany has shown her true face; she has proved to the 
world that she has freed herself from the old spirit, that 
she possesses a definite and conscious democracy that 
knew how to drive out the Bonapartes and their guards 
with vigor and decision. Monsieur Barthou had the 
impudence the other day to declare in Paris at the 
Caillaux trial that ‘‘ German mentality made it impos- 
sible for a German, whoever he might be, to speak the 
truth.’’ Happily, the German people do not fit M. 
Barthou’s description. The vast majority of the 
German people of to-day, as has been proved, is far 
removed from a mentality of nationalistic lying, greed 
for power, and military violence. And far removed 








A Hendon Diarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


WHaTEVeER may be said on the merits of the Anglo- 
French crisis, the method of handling it leaves some- 
thing to be desired. I spoke last week of the “doped ”’ 
Press. But it seems there were two “dopes.”’ First 
came the extravagant dose of Gallicanism, under 
whose influence the “ Times ’’ and some kindred journals 
were translated into foreign editions of the “ Matin ”’ 
or the “ Echo de Paris.”” Then followed the anti-French 
dope, administered by Mr. Kerr to the provincial Press, 
which some editors swallowed and others did not. The 
result was a sensible confusion in our French relation- 
ships, and an equally marked perturbation of the simple 
British mind. I am told that Lord Curzon desired a 
different method, and favored a serious warning te 
France against her unpardonable adventure in Frank- 
fort at a moment when it might have been averted 
altogether. Anyhow this course was not followed ; and 
France, cheered on by one section of the Press and 
suddenly set upon by another, may be pardoned, not, 
irdeed, for her action, but for her enraged stupe- 
faction at our attitude to it. One has criticized 
this tricky and slovenly game of cross-purposes over 
and over again. But it will go on till either the Foreign 
Office insists on being master of its own business or the 
Prime Minister formally deposes it. 


MEANWHILE, a well-informed correspondent writes 
me :— 

“The Northcliffe Vress and the ‘Morning Post’ 
have played a sinister part in the Ruhr Valley affair. 
It is at least possible that the French Government was 
misled into thinking that, if Mr. Lloyd George did 
not obey the orders of Marshal Foch, the English people 
would rise against him. This may even have been the 
determining cause of the decision to defy the rest of the 
Allies, and substitute a purely French occupation of 
five German towns—Frankfort, Darmstadt, Hanau, 
Homburg, and Dieburg—for an Allied one, as had been 
at first suggested. In any case French public opinion 
was lamentably misled and has had a rude awakening. 
Its ‘great papers’ gave it only quotations from the 
‘Times,’ the ‘Daily Mail,’ the ‘Evening News,’ 
and the ‘ Morning Post,’ and it was convinced that 
opinion in this country was overwhelmngly in favor 
of the occupation of Frankfort by a half-savage 
army in French uniforms. For the French public 
does not know that the ‘ Times,’ the ‘Daily Mail,’ 
and the ‘Evening News’ represent the opinions 
of one man, whose attitude is largely the result 
of a personal quarrel with Mr. Lloyd George, 
and that the ‘Morning Post’ represents itself. 
Of course, there were people in France who knew better. 
All the Socialist and Labor papers warned their 
readers that French opinion was being deluded. French- 
men who know England well also had no illusions on 
the subject. A French business man said to me last 
week in reference to a leader that had appeared in the 
‘Evening News’ the day before: ‘Ils sont a genoux 
devant la France. C'est tellement exagéré que je me 
demande s’ils sont en bonne foi!’ The naive English 
journalists that are ‘on their knees’ before Marshal 
Foch and M. Millerand would moderate their transports 
if they knew the French better. The French are both 
intelligent and suspicious, and have no great belief in 
disinterested motives. And these good people, however 
sincere their admiration for Marshal Foch and M. 
Millerand may be, are sowing the seeds of future mis- 
understandings between the two nations. The time will 
come—perhaps very soon—when it will not be a recom- 
mendation in France to have covered with flowers MM. 
Poincaré, Delcassé, Clemenceau, Millerand, and their 
like.” 


My political memory goes back a good long way— 


; to some of the worst as to some of the best days of our 


from the mentality of Liittwitz, Kapp, and Barthou! ! association with Ireland—but I can recall nothing so 
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shocking as the existing relationship. What are we 
coming to? Day after day, Mr. Erskine Childers, the 
son of a famous Liberal, writes to the “ Daily News”’ a 
clearly stated and reasoned account of the doings of our 
army in Ireland. His letters say that it has sacked two 
Irish towns, broken into 20,000 Irish houses, and com- 
mitted during these visits many thefts of money, 
jewellery, spirits, and household treasures of all sorts. 
He says that these acts go on without reparation or 
apology ; that they are accompanied by gross violence in 
word and deed ; and that some of their victims are people 
of excellent character and accredited standing, women 
and children, indeed all sorts and conditions of Irish 
folk, some certainly innocent of evil-doing towards their 
British governors, some possibly guilty of or sympathetic 
with it. We know that they are reported all over the 
world, doing immense harm to the British name and to 
British polity. We know that they horribly exasperate 
Ireland, and that they are in fact utterly lawless and 
cruel, and as useless as they are wrong and tyrannical. 
We know, too, that being unable to bring the political 
crime of which these acts are either the effect or the cause, 
or both, to any legal account, we arrest men right and 
left, put them under one of the harshest prison systems 
in the world, mixing innocent and guilty, “ politicals ”’ 
and average criminal offenders. Finally, we bring the 
greater part of the country out against us in a political 
strike, in sympathy with the hunger strike of their 
prisoners. This is the English government of Ireland. 
Is there any solution of Anglo-Irish politics, including 
the most extreme or the least rational, which is not to 
be preferred to it? 





In these times a man may find his consolation, and 
renew his belief in life, from one source or another. I 
confess I discovered mine in a little type-written appeal 
of the Friends’ War Relief Committe. It was a strange 
document. It did not ask for money or sympathy 
or attention or advertisement, as most of the appeals 
that lie on an editor’s table suggest in one form or 
another of their artfully simple dialect. It merely 
called for workers for the typhus-stricken districts of 
Poland. The “work” was the “de-lousing’’ of the 
sufferers—as filthy a task as man’s folly ever set his 
goodness to work on. Nor did the reward strike one as 
exactly splendid ; it was a 75 to 90 per cent. risk of death 
in a land distracted by war and poverty, and among 
people speaking a language of which not one Englishman 
in a thousand can understand a word. Yet, as such 
calls have always been made on humanity, and are 
always responded to, I imagine that the devoted band 
will be duly collected and will open their campaign on 
the louse and the typhus. 


But here comes in authority. Among the people 
who volunteered for this adventure with death was a 
lady known to me and to other London and provincial 
editors, as well as to thousands of work-people, suffragists, 
and friends of Radical or Socialist ideas, for her excel- 
lent qualities as a writer, and her entirely disinterested 
and straightforward character. During the agitation 
for woman suffrage she suffered, I believe, a short term 
of imprisonment, as did many of her associates in the 
cause which gave Lady Astor her seat in Parliament. 
This lady, Miss Evelyn Sharp, applied some time ago for 
a permit to join the Friends’ Committee in Poland. It 
was refused. She applied again and again for a reason; 
it was withheld. Still anxious to do relief work—she 
had no political design—she asked to be allowed to go 
to Germany. For a journey to Germany passports are 





required from the Foreign Office, not permits from the 
War Office. This time there was no refusal; but her 
application was simply held up for week after week, 
coupled with the repeated assurance that the matter 
was not in the hands of the Passport Office. 


Fixatty, Miss Sharp wrote the following letter to 
Lord Curzon, who has not deigned to acknowledge or 
reply to it:— 

My Lorp,—I am having considerable difficulty in 
obtaining a passport to go to Germany for the purpose 
of doing relief work under the auspices of the Friends’ 
War Emergency Committee. I have been refused a 
permit to go to Poland for this purpose, and no reason 
for the refusal has been given. Since my only wish 
is to do something, however small, to relieve the dis- 
tress in Europe, and this is the only object of my 
desire to obtain a passport, I feel sure that you will 
not wish any obstacle to be placed in my way. The 
need for volunteers is very great, and it is none too easy 
to obtain them for this work; and, although I do not 
want to mention the personal aspect of the case, I have 
been put to considerable inconvenience and expense in 
arranging to break off an extremely busy life for three 
months and to give up making any income for this 
period. I shall feel very greatly cbliged, therefore, if 
you will see your way to having my passport issued 
without further delay. 

With many apologies for giving you this trouble.— 
Yours, &c., 

EVELYN SHARP. 


I etait this simple personal incident because I hope 
it may lead to the unravelling of a thickening thread 
of secret interferences with the liberties of the 
people. Why is Miss Sharp refused leave to nurse or 
cleanse typhus patients in Poland, and dodged when 
she tries to discover who is preventing her? Who, in 
fact, does prevent her? What is the nature of the 
inquisition? Are dossiers built up behind the scenes, 
and used against men and women whose record is 
perfectly honorable, whose word may be taken, and the 
color of whose political life is as clear (and in a right 
view of Government), as healthful as that of Lord Robert 
Cecil or Sir Donald Maclean? If the opposition to Miss 
Sharp’s request is political, the Opposition ought to 
break down this secret and sinister power, by discovering 
its method and personnel, as well as its law—if it has a 
law—of action. 


Wnuat is the dominant impression that Sir George 
Arthur’s Life of Kitchener leaves on one’s mind? 
That he was, above everything, a great gentleman. It 
is literally true that there is not a mean saying 
to be found in any one of his despatches or letters. 
The cause is obvious. Beneath Kitchener’s rather 
saturnine personality and address there lay a 
great store of considerateness, overflowing, in his 
South African career, into noble sympathy with an 
enemy's character and clear understanding of his 
ease, and in almost all circumstances rich enough to 
temper a harsh political judgment. Sir George Arthur 
hardly makes enough of this quality, while he is over- 
keen to emphasise the more obvious merits of his subject, 
and to stuff the weak points away in very shy corners of 
his narrative. But as one reads on, this fine and 
habitual attitude of mind comes out more and more 
clearly, while it casts into deeper shade the vulgarity of 
modern politics, its coarse and unimaginative ways. 
It might have been of great service in the construction 
of the Peace. Supposing Kitchener had gone to Paris 
to negotiate it, and had met the enemy representatives 
there, as he met the Boers at Vereeniging. Is it not 
likely that from such a confrontation some element of 
moral harmony might have been struck out from that 
unhappy instrument? I cannot but think so, 
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Ho.iway Moops :— 


Each day a man says to himself ‘‘I will be different,’’ 
and forgets that he said exactly the same thing yesterday. 

The age presses incessantly on to fresh forms of 
institutionalism, while its soul grows increasingly averse 
from it. 

The charm of France makes men blind to her weak 
points, as Germany’s want of charm to her strong ones. 

In teaching men to love God before their neighbor 
the Christian Church does precisely what she was told 
not to do. 

The cure for hesitancy in opinion is often found in 
the thorough exploration of a case. True, you see the 
strength of the other side, but you also realize the virtue 
of your own, and re-affirm the reasons that induced you 
to adopt it. 

It is the fate of shy people to be misunderstood: 
but their return is to have the sweetest understandings. 

Some people want immortality for the Cave-man; 
others for their pet dogs. 


A WaAvyFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


LIFE IN ATHENS. 


In Athens, as elsewhere in Europe, the war has left its 
mark. Everything is dear, and the exchange, which 
had been rather artificially kept up; has at last dropped 
rapidly. In Athens, also, as elsewhere, a new rich class 
has come to the front, anxiously engaged, the Greeks 
say, in manicuring its coarse hands and invading the 
most select resorts of Athenian society. The delay in 
demobilizing the army has caused scarcity of labor ; it is 
cheaper to import potatoes from Holland than to grow 
them at home, and so the balance of imports and exports 
is heavily on the wrong side. At the same time trains and 
trams are even more overcrowded than in London, and 
it is as difficult to find a place to live in, so that hotels, 
however expensive, are crowded by Greeks. With all 
this, Greece is gathering in the profits of her junction, 
however late, with the Allies. Maps are hung up out- 
side the booksellers’ shops, to be eagerly examined by 
intelligent people of all classes anxious to know where 
those Greeks live who have now been restored to a 
fatherland which it seems had never heard of them. The 
followers of the astute Venezelos in the Greek Parlia- 
ment can triumphantly retort on his carping critics, and 
the portrait of Loyd-Tzorgz occupies an honored place 
beside the new map. When I left Athens at the end 
of March preparations were being made for a great cele- 
bration of the New Hellas, with a brilliant illumination 
of the now badly lighted streets and salvoes of artillery 
and public prayer, for the Athenians are still devout. 
It only awaited the return of Venezelos from London. 
So it was really the same drama that was being staged 
in other countries more familiar to us. Only here the 
tragedy of the world was enacted, in a more playful 
manner, around more trivial incidents; Parliament 
seemed chiefly occupied when I was there over the intro- 
duction of a bill to raise the price of newspapers from 
a penny to three-halfpence. Moreover, as compared 
with Italy and still more with France where conditions 
are now so hard, life is easy; there are no abnormal 





restrictions, and in spite of high prices most kinds of | ever amiable, are not a specially interesting people. Any- 


food are plentiful. Then, there was, too, the back- 
ground. The solemnity of the ancient traditions 
heightened the gaiety of their modern successors, and 


to the Northerner the surprise of the radiancy of southern pleasure in Greece, however attractive we may consider 


Nature, in the long intervals between March gales as 
fierce as those of London, combined in the total impres- 
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sion. Here amid the flowers and birds in the leafy walks | 


of the Palace Garden one could realise two months ahead 


the rural delights of England, and on the rocky slopes | 


of ancient heights amid the wild oats and barley in ear | tions have been broken and lost, so that the Greek people 


é ect | have in manners and customs become crystallized afresh 
to see in the harvest fizlds at home. In this version © 


bloomed rich crimson poppies one could never expect 


and on this stage the tragedy of the world could be wit- 


nessed with a lighter heart than in the more sombre 
northern theatre. So that on being landed by an almost 
miraculous Fate at the Pireus I heaved a deep sigh of 
satisfaction. 

It has been usual, even from ancient times, to speak 
evil of the Greek. |The European business man (the 
Greeks often speak distantly of ‘‘ Europe ’”’ as a place 
outside Greece) can seldom say too much evil of the 
Greek, though he is sometimes careful to place his stigma 
on the Greek of the Levant. Those who have had dealings 
with both Greeks and Turks conclude in favor of 
the Turks. The captains of the ships that frequent the 
Mediterranean declare that nowhere do they encounter 
so much trouble and theft as at the Pireus. It may be 
so, yet all kinds of people go to make up a nation, and 
during a month in Greece I encountered no kind or degree 
of dishonesty worth serious complaint; cabmen and 
boatmen are, indeed, shamelessly extortionate, but that 
is the case everywhere, and so are hotel keepers, but they 
may be said to have entered the respectable class of 
profiteers. The Greeks are no doubt commercially 
minded, but usually they are not rapacious. In all 
classes and occupations, moreover, they are singularly 
free from any impulse to push themselves forward or to 
attract attention. They are not effusive or officious or 
obsequious ; they regard themselves as democrats, they 
incline to avoid saying ‘‘ Thank you,”’ and scarcely seem 
to have an equivalent for the common “ Sorry ’’ of our 
London traffic. The Greek is by no means offensive, 
and he sees no need to apologize where clearly no offence 
was intended. That attitude seems characteristic of the 
Greek, and is certainly grateful to the tourists, though, 
since his special needs are ignored, the foreigner cannot 
easily make his way without a little knowledge of Greek. 
(Not that there are many tourists in Athens; I only 
came across a single authentic specimen with a guide- 
book, and there was one painter at work, a Frenchman ; 
miscellaneous parties from ships that call at the Pireus 
spend a few hours strolling through the streets, and 
there are English families settled in Athens for business 
or work, but the museums are mostly deserted save by a 
few straggling Greeks.) The Greek has an easy and 
instinctive impulse of equality, a temperamental dislike 
of excess. Whatever poverty there may be in Athens 
one misses its wretchedness, and whatever wealth the 
war may have brought one fails to see its ostentation. 
At a quarter to eight the members come cheerfully 
trooping down the steps of the House of Parliament for 
dinner, mostly leaving on foot. It is the trains and the 
trams that are overcrowded, other vehicles are few, and 
one can enjoy the pleasure, rare in a capital city, of 
strolling along in the middle of the road, provided one 
keeps an eye on the rare motor cars, for these in Athens 
are recklessly and unskilfuly driven, though the foot 
passenger may console himself that they prove chiefly 
dangerous to themselves. Diligent exploration of the 
Athenian restaurants, again, reveals a singular general 
uniformity, although with slight individual shades of 
difference, and the prices marked on the Catalogue of 
Foods vary within the narrowest limits. I had more 
than once visited the most fashionable restaurant in 


_ Athens before any suspicion of its select character crossed 


my mind. In all things the Athenian avoids excess or 
ostentation; he is cheerful, temperate, good-natured, 
reasonable. His supreme and instinctive virtue is 
sophrosyne. 

It is for this reason, no doubt, that the Greeks, how- 


one who has been accustomed to watch the people of France 
or Spain, each so absorbingly interesting in its own way, 
or even the amusing populace of Italy, may miss an equal 


its charming children, its ingenuous boys, its beautiful- 
browed girls, the dignified, independent air of its old men 
and women. The reason is simple. Whatever opinion 
we may hold as to the continuity in Greece of the ancient 
Greek spirit, it is certain that in form the ancient tradi- 


on a modern pattern, related to the ancient, yet 
different, just as Athens itself has slowly shifted north- 
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ward and eastward during the past two thousand years 
to a less encumbered site and has grown up anew, a 
little French in character, a little German, a miniature 
Munich, surrounded by a wide and ragged border of 
ruins and hovels. The great waves of invasion that have 
flowed over Greece have left the sedimentary traces of 
their passage, notably those of the Slavs and the Turks, 
not to mention the powerful but less colored infusion of 
the Albanians, so that to-day by innumerable ittle 
traits we are reminded, now of Moscow, now of Constan- 
tinople. The Greeks drink coffee in the Lurkish way 
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and tea in the Russian way, and that fact is symbolic | 


of a iarge part of their life. As might be expected, it 
is the ‘Lurkish element that is most obvious, and the 
delightful Old Bazaar beside the Stoa of Hadrian is 
genuinely Oriental in form and spirit. It is certainly 
well to remember that the influences that have swept 
over this region have largely moved in a circle. Some 
scholars tell us that we can best form an idea of the life 
of ancient Athens from Cairo or Tunis. When the Turks, 
enriched by Byzantine culture, overran the land, Greece 
was merely Isiamized by an influence that had already 
been doubly Hellenized, so that, however it may be with 
the old spirit, the old forms have been perpetuated. 

Yet, however ancient its sophrosynic temperament, 
or however lacking in aboriginal interest—one may accept 
either alternative, or perhaps both—Athens as a modern 
city still has its own character. I should be inclined to 
say that this lay, most obviously, in a widespread taste 
for the little refinements of life. I have quoted the 
Athenian humorous complaint concerning the new 
profiteers who resort to the manicure and the confec- 
tioner. It is significant in its revelation of the Greek 
ideal. (How ancient this ideal of refinement Athenzus 
bears witness.) It has nothing to do with a sense for 
art. There is little art among the Athenians ; they have 
quite a pretty taste in imitating classic architecture, and 
that seems all; there is no sculpture of any account, and 
no painting or music, while one would be puzzled to name 
any Greek writer in his own language who has attained 
European fame as poet or novelist. So that, unlike their 
ancient predecessors, the modern Greeks have no occasion 
in this insistence on a wise moderation, to administer 
hemlock to a too prominent philosopher, or to leave an 
outstanding scu!ptor languishing in prison. And if one 
goes, as one always should, to the Market, to learn the 
natural and spontaneous esthetic feeling of a people, I 
know no Market in Europe so ugly as_ that 
of Athens, while the mirrors and cheap pictures 
with which even in poor quarters the walls of butchers’ 
shops are unhappily adorned scarcely redeem the market. 
Nor, again, is this taste for refinement due to any 
obvious predominance of women. On the contrary, even 
with a mobilized army, women are singularly little in 
evidence in the public places of Athens, an Oriental trait 
not to be accounted for by the well-known higher relative 
birth-rate of males in Greece than in any other country. 
Yet hairdressers abound in all quarters, as well as large 
flourishing shops of perfumers, with their allies or rivals, 
the chemists ; flower shops are numerous and elaborately 
arranged, while flower-sellers come round the restaurant 
tables, and not in vain. Boot-blacking establishments 
and boot-black boys are everywhere, for the Athenian is 
attentive to his feet; he will draw out his handkerchief 
after a shower and pause on the pavement to apply it to 
his boots; at the doors of restaurants and hotels a small 
boy is placed with a feather brush to perform the same 
service ; and there are a prodigious number of shoe-shops 
displaying fashionable footwear all over them, inside and 
out. The modern Athenian shop, it may be noted, is 
admirably designed, a spacious, square, lofty, panelled 
hall, little encumbered by counters, and with its wares 
attractively exposed up the walls. I specially noted the 
well-equipped and intelligently served cosmopolitan book 
shops—one would be glad to see their like in London— 
where the volume one asks for, even though it can 
scarcely be often in demand, is in a few moments brought 
trippingly forward by a smiling youth or girl. This wide- 
spread Athenian taste for the refinements of life seems to 
be typified in the rows of elegant little pepper-trees 
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planted along the streets wherever there is room for them, 
to make a delicate pattern against the sky. 

It is the sky, after all, which is the supreme refine- 
ment of Attica, and, whatever else may or may not be 
classic, its most indubitably ancient possession. We 
have been taught for a century past that the classic Greek 
has disappeared from Attica. The doctrine is perhaps 
overdone; there are certainly many varied ti here, 
and it is difficult not to believe that Greek blood and 
Greek influence still persist ; many a bronzed old peasant 
with his almost frizzly hair and the special curves of his 
wrinkles seems to bring ancient busts vividly to life. 


| However that may be, there can be no dispute about 


the atmosphere. There are no nightingales now on 
Kolonos; Plato might be puzzled to find the grove of 
Akademe ; there is little temptation to lie on the banks 
of Ilissus, and the vase-painters who sketched the Fount 
of Kallirrhoé would scarcely recognize the dirty pool 
where washerwomen pursue their labors. But this 
rugged and arid land, strangely sprinkled with gay 
flowers, is still bathed as of old in a singularly lovely 
atmosphere. It is not one of deep or violent color. 
There is always a little moisture in this maritime air, 
and the light, however clear to our northern eyes, is 
tender and soft, luminous by day and by night, delicately 
tinctured at sunset or dawn, a radiant and diaphanous 
garment that is but rarely obscured. When after sun- 
rise we approach the Pireus from the sea, and the two 
tall black factory chimneys in the foreground weave a 
delicate garland of smoke for the distant city—violet- 
wreathed, they prophetically called it of old—our first 
impression is of this lovely atmosphere. It may well be 
the last that remains with us. 


Havetock EL tis. 





“A NEW RELIGION.” 


Ar the close of Charles Roden and Dorothy Frances 
Buxton’s suggestive little book, ‘‘ The World After the 
War,’”’ are a few pages devoted to the sketch of a new 
religion. In the nature of things, the argument is 
slight. The authors plead that the havoc wrought of 
the war is a confession of the failure of force and gives 
a chance for the Christian idea of brotherhood to reassert 
itself, not as the visionary’s rosy dream, but as 
a necessity of politics and economics. 

It seems futile enough to start the quest for a new 
religion. Was there ever in the history of the world 
so obvious a vindication of Christian ethics as the 
condition of mankind this year? If, say the Facts, 
their Meaning and Results, you take the anti-Christ 
point of view, this is what you will get and 
where you will land. You have rendered unto your 
Cesar-god the things that are his. You have hated your 
neighbor and your days have been short in the land 
which the Lord your God gave you. Repent, or the 
kingdom of Hell which is at hand will swallow you up. 
Christ said “Be good’’; two thousand years later we 
aiscover that from the entire universe of beasts, plants, 
men, and stars, comes the message, ‘“ You’ve got to be 
good.’’ How absurd, then, to discuss a new religion! 
We have no choice in the matter; we have got to be 
religious, the wages of refusal is death. 

If we owe this simple gospel of life to the Christs and 
the Buddhas, the Shelleys and Blakes, it is to Darwin 
that we owe its proof and exposition. Had science been 
able to talk English, we should not perhaps have been 
£0 slow to discover that when it speaks of protoplasm as 
a “psycho-physical system,’’ what it means is that all 
creation is part of the physiology of God and its 
expressions the convolutions of His brain, just as all the 
variations in evolution have been rightly called 
“experiments in self-expression.’’ As Bacon said in 
‘“ Meditationes Sacre,’’ ‘‘ This, I dare affirm in 
knowledge of Nature, that a little natural philosophy, 
and the first entrance into it, doth dispose the opinion 
to atheism, but on the other side, much natural 


philosophy, and wading deep into it, will bring about 
men’s minds to religion.”” F. W. Hutton (‘‘ Darwinism 
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and Lamarckism’’) puts much the same thought into 
modern speech: “The two highest truths we know— 
the existence of one God and that death is but a step 
from one kind of life to another—were arrived at by 
the use of our emotiona] and moral faculties, with but 
little help from reason, long before the introduction of 
the scientific method. But we cannot show reasons for 
believing in them which will carry more conviction to 
the educated mind than did the old intuitions and 
instincts. This will be the outcome of the theory of 
evolution, a theory which, a few years ago, many people 
thought to be atheistical.’? When we declare that what 
Professor Thomson calls “ the vision of the web of life ”’ 
(Goethe’s God sitting and weaving at the loom of life) 
embraces men in their institutions, no less than animals 
and plants in their habits; literature and morals no 
less than science; the future no less than the past, 
because man is part of nature, nature part of the 
universe, and the universe as we know it part of God, 
we are really speaking the language not of John the 
Baptist but of the respectable evolutionist. 

If we take the opposite, the bandit’s view about 
life—which is really the view of most of the art, the 
social life and the politics of to-day—we take it as 
impracticable atheists. Those who hold it have in logic no 
alternative before them but suicide. The predatory, no 
doubt, will live rather than die. And those who are 
burdened with the mind-sickness of Ecclesiastes, with 
the “ Unheimlichkeit which comes over us at the thought 
of there being nothing eternal in our final purposes, 


in the objects of those loves and aspirations | 


which are our deepest energies,’’ will look out 
upon the landscape with the tranquil despair 
of Diirer’s great figure. But why need we despair? 


Either God is in life or life is a matter of mechanical | 


adaptations and chance variations seized upon for sur- 
vival purposes by purely material forces. But there is 
no necessity thus to disparage and sunder the processes 





of Nature. If God has something of importance to say to | 


Shelley, what He whispers to the lamprey is not to be 
despised. 


Tne one fixed point of dogma left is-that | 


there are no fixed points anywhere in life, seen or | 


unseen, high or low. We cannot, indeed, answer the 
riddle of the universe with ““ Yes—No,’’ like the parsons 


and Mr. Wells. Neither can we say “ No”’ and live. | 


We may point to James Thomson’s testament of deter- | 


minism, but we have still to ask why he wrote it not only 
so well but at all. There must have been something in 
the universe which made him say there was nothing as 
well as he possibly could. Some kind of use made 


kim say that nothing was of any use, end that | 


beauty signed her own death-warrant. 


Thomson, | 


in fact, said “No’’ with his head and ‘“ Yes’’ | 


with his hand and, so doing, contradicted his explicit 
consciousness by a deeper and hidden one. The only 
way he could say ‘‘ No’’ was by saying ‘“‘ Yes.’”’ If 
we pass from esthetics and sociology, there is the same 
evidence of a positive purpose running through 
Nature, and forbidding a doubtful or negative reply 
as to the ultimate beneficence of her meaning and 
message about life. Emphatically she does not, in the 
scientific interpretation of her wishes, leaves us at 
the mercy of the bandit theory of commerce or of 
politics. Sympathy, says Darwin, “will have been 
increased by natural selection; for those communities 
which included the greatest number of the most sym- 
pathetic members would flourish best and rear the 
greatest number of offspring.’’ ‘‘ Combine—practise 
mutal aid!’’ said Kropotkin. ‘“ That is what Nature 
teaches us.’’ If we look at modern Europe out of the 
eyes of natural science, we receive a fairly plain demon- 
stration that our misapplication of the Darwinian law 
of the survival of the fittest (none of Darwin’s doing, 
of course) simply will not work. 

For the story of evolution in natural life is a story 
of gradual but steady disarmament, of the elaboration 
of peaceful and co-operative devices from more primitive 
and competitive methods of settling the ‘‘ struggle for 
existence.’’ The struggle for life is ‘“‘ an endeavor after 
well-being,’’ an “ answering-back ’’ (as Thomson and the 
greater scientists discover).of the demand upon the 


organism. For nature, as for that part of nature which 
is man, there are indeed many leagues of years to travel 
and many battles to be won—perhaps through many 
other worlds than this—before the physical web of life 
can become the spiritual. But we shall have a right to 
say that in spite of the set-back we have travelled some 
stretch of the way since the time of Christ, if we can, 
not indeed invent a new religion, but by experience of 
the facts of life, both in the terror of denying them and 
in the blessing of accepting them, strongly endorse and 
confidently expand the old. As no Jew nor Gentile ever 
could, we are able from our fuller knowledge to declare 
with the whole universe, with every beast and flower 
of the field, that the will of God is being done there, and 
that it is designedly and inevitably good. 





Art. ¥ 


NEGRO SCULPTURE. 


THERE is to be seen at the Chelsea Book Club, Cheyne 
Walk, a small, but select exhibition of negro sculpture. 
It is, in the main, composed of idols and ceremonial 
works collected from the Ivory Coast and the Congo by 
a French connoisseur. They are gathered into a very 
small room (which is quite big enough for them) and 
this small room it takes a good deal of pains and deter- 
mination to discover. In spite of its smallness and 
remoteness there is a considerable chance of its becoming 
an esthetic battle-ground of the first importance. 

For here we touch a fons et origo of what is vaguely 
known as modern art. There is another: the painting 
of Cezanne. We are beginning to know a little about 
Cezanne. We know a good deal less about negro 
sculpture. Not for the lack of opportunity; for the 
British Museum contains the finest collection in the 
world. Still, it is catalogued under Ethnological, not 
under Fine Art; so we could not be expected to take any 
interest in it. The second best collection of these things 
is in the Trocadéro in Paris, whither, as we learned with 
some mystification in the giddy years before the war, 
French artists were wont to make ecstatic pilgrimage. 
They admired it; they imitated it; they evolved a new 
connoisseurship in regard to it. And these pieces are 
pieces which have been approved by the sovereign taste 
of Paris:— 

This is the face that burnt a thousand boats, 
And drove the painters cross the Rubicon. .. . 


Something else—that is what it is always so uncom- 
fortably coming to—that we have to make up our minds 


| about. For we are not permitted to look upon these 
| things and say: ‘‘ That is beautiful and that is merely 
_ crude. That fits into my scheme of art, and that does 


not.’’ On the contrary we are required by instant and 
reverend voices to declare that this is Art, and the rest 
nowhere. For the things which we consider beautiful 
among these negro carvings are the things which, the 


| connoisseurs assure us, are most reprehensible. Their 








- form is hardly significant at all. 





Moreover, we are 
invited to believe that the craftsmen who made these 
things were not, as we would naturally believe, men who 
were doing their utmost to achieve a realistic likeness 
of the human form and lapsing into the crudest conven- 
tionalism where their knowledge failed them, but men 
who were in deliberate possession of a conception of 
plastic art from which the statuary of Greece, of the 
Middle Ages and, we suppose, of China also, is only a 
lamentable decline. 

A conflict of this kind inevitably reduces to the 
question whether and where we recognize beauty. 
Therefore it is as well to be honest and introduce the 
personal reference at the outset. Personally, I like the 
word beauty; it seems to me more euphonic than its 
fashionable paraphrases, and it has the advantage of 
associations. When all is said and done art has no other 
purpose than to afford us the occasion to recognize 
beauty. We can endeavor to explain what we mean in 
close reference to the object which we recognize as 
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beautiful, whether it be a poem or a novel or a painting ; 
and if we search for a word to describe the material 
cause of that strange emotion we call the zsthetic, we 
shall hardly find a better one than beauty. 

Now the connoisseurs recognize beauty in those 
pieces of negro sculpture which are furthest removed 
from realistic imitation of the human form; and they 
discover less and less beauty as the representation more 
closely approaches the realistic. They would perhaps 
admit that the negro artist aimed at representation ; but 
his purpose was accidental and irrelevant. The relation 
between his work and the human figure as we know it is 
of no account. In other words we are required to admit 
that a work of art is a Thing in Itself. Its resemblances 
are fortuitous; its suggestions illusory. Art 1s, 
fundamentally, non-representative. 

Then why, asks the simple man, confronted with 
these magisterial examples of non-representative art, 
were the artists so evidently preoccupied with the repre- 
sentation of the human form? Practically every one 
of these fifty pieces of negro sculpture is recognizably a 
human form. That, it is replied, is the accident of 
negro society. The artists were employed to make 
figures of the gods. The simple man is not yet satisfied. 
He asks the connoisseur: Do you hold that these figures 
are to be considered as beautiful shapes in complete 
independence of the resemblances they cannot fail to 
suggest? Or do you maintain that the makers of these 
figures discovered the finest way of expressing the plastic 
significance of the human form? 

With all due deference to experts whose knowledge 
of these things is much greater than my own, I suggest 
that it is time they made a more or less intelligible 
answer to this question. It is at the bottom of the 
disquietude of most of us when we are faced with what 
seem to us the more extravagant manifestations of 
modern art. We are perfectly able to understand and 
appreciate the use of a certain amount of distortion in 
the effort to express the salient plastic qualities of an 
object. We know that artistic representation is not 
imitation. The question how much distortion, how 
much deliberate rejection of exact correspondence, how 
much ‘“‘ simplification,’’ solvitur ambulando. We recog- 
nize beauty when we see it, and the artist’s methods are 
legitimated by his result. The resemblance suggested 
does not shock us by contrast, for we are not looking for 
a death-mask of the object, but for something more real 
than the reality, a vision of the reality from which all 
that is trivial, superfluous, and obscuring has been 
eliminated. We have no difficulty in recognizing the 
beauty of a Cezanne. 

On the other hand, we have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the beauty of a well-made jar, or a fine Maori 
tiki, or a Persian carpet. No resemblance is suggested. 
The problem has been to decorate a given space with a 
pattern, and again we are capable of appreciating the 
result when the problem has been solved. But we are 
confident that this was not the problem with which these 
negro sculptors were preoccupied. They were doing 
their utmost, in some cases to represent the human form 
exactly, in others to express its salient plastic qualities. 
Some were artists, some were not. All of them were 
hampered to some extent by a lack of knowledge; all of 
them, we are inclined to believe, were fascinated by the 
problem of rendering the head. That was to them more 
important than anything else. With the rest of the 
body they dealt summarily, with one remarkable excep- 
tion (No. 9), the figure of a Dog-headed God, where the 
arms are rendered with surprising mastery and the figure 
from the waist up is indubitably beautiful. 

We are at liberty to disregard the evident intention 
of these artists if we will. We can make our choice, 
and consider their works either as shapes (in which case 
we dismiss from our minds all suggestion and resem- 
blance) or as attempts to render the plastic importance 
of the human figure. In either case there are 
comparatively few fine works of art among them. There 
is the piece of which we have just spoken; there is a 
Ceremonial Mask from the Ivory Coast (No. 6) of an 
exquisite beauty; the Tree God from Baoulis (No. 11), 
which by some queer freak seems to show traces of Cam- 





bodian influence. There are besides one or two heads 
which, detached from the bodies to which they are 
joined, would undoubtedly be beautiful. What is 
remarkable about the three finest pieces is that they 
have little or nothing in common. They might be the 
work of three different civilizations. That is, we 
suppose, explained by the fact that they came from three 
different places, for we are told that the African negroes 
live in isolated units, speaking utterly different 
languages from each other, and holding no communica- 
tion save that of war. 

On the other hand the general affinity of most of 
the rest of the work is indubitable, and of this, with the 
exception of certain of the heads, I must record my 
opinion that neither as shapes nor as expressions of the 
human form are they of any considerable account. They 
may be good ju-ju ; but they are not good art. 

Still, I am left with the handful of certainly 
beautiful things, and that, after all, is disconcerting 
enough, for the recognition of artistic beauty is always 
attended by the conviction that it was not the result of 
accident, however happy. I can only say that the 
artist of the Dog-headed God had gifts for the intense 
manipulation of shape such as only Gaudier among 
moderns has possessed, and that the artists of the Cere- 
monial Mask and the Tree God had a conception of 
spiritual serenity and a power to express it such as we 
associate most readily with the finest periods of Chinese 
sculpture. This may be a delusion; but until I have 
definite proof that such things can be produced in 
ignorance I shall be compelled to cherish it. 

Finally, there is the question of the convention 
employed in achieving this beauty. There are many 
strange conventions to be seen in this exhibition; but 
the only one which seems to me to be triumphantly 
successful is that which is employed to render the face 
in the Dog-headed God and the Ceremonial Mask. The 
face is conceived as a single, slightly carved surface 
stretching from the eyes to the raised mouth. It is 
impossible to describe; byt I cannot help feeling that 
it is a plastic discovery of the first importance. Never- 
theless, I see no reason to discard my heritage or my 
standards. 


JoHN MippLETON Murry. 





Communications 


THE WORKING OF DOMINION HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Your views as expressed in ‘‘ Events of the 
Week ”’ and in your article entitled ‘‘ Camouflage,” 
show sympathy for Ireland if not full understanding of 
the situation and the best remedy. May I suggest 
certain corrective factors which seem to require a 
modification of your policy? 

The bulk of Nationalist Ireland is admittedly in a 
state of covert war in rebellion against the British 
Government in Ireland. What is the best way to seek 
peace and ensue it? | How are the chiefs of the two 
belligerent parties to be brought to an exchange of views 
leading up to an accommodation when they each refuse 
to admit the existence de jure and de facto of the other? 

How did the present situation arise? 

Ireland entered into a treaty with Great Britain in 
1914 on the basis of national self-government for her 
whole territory. Never was a treaty more fully discussed 
in advance or more solemnly executed—even though it 
was embodied in a Parliamentary statute it was never- 
theless the sovereign act of the Imperial Legislature of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Its operation was delayed 
and ultimately frustrated owing to the revolt of a part 
of Ulster against the Imperial authority. But ere this 
frustration had been finally consummated Ireland had 
acted upon the faith of the treaty and paid her full toll 
of dead upon Imperial battlefields. 

It was said ‘‘ Ulster must not be coerced ”’ to accept 
Home Rule for an undivided Ireland. Ulster’s claim at 
the Buckingham Palace Conference in 1914 and during 
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the 1916 negotiations was that she should be exempted 
by Partition. Ireland, through her then spokesmen, 
agreed that Ulster must not be coerced—although she 
hated Partitic::—because she believed that Ulster should 
and could be won soouer or later, and she did not like 


- British compulsion applied to any of her sons. She 


noted that Ulster had prevailed by the preparation of 
armed revolt with the loudly expressed approval and 
assistance of the party that always traded on the cry 
of ‘‘law and order’’; and with her Celtic aptitude for 
logic—a grievous handicap when dealing with the more 
Teutonic Britain—believed ‘that if it were established 
that the minority must not be coerced for the benefit of 
the majority, it would follow a fortiori that the majority 
should not be coerced for the benefit of the minority. 

The British Government to-day intends to cancel 
the treaty of 1914 by repealing the Home Rule Act. It 
intends not merely to impose Partition but to confer 
upon the minority, when thus protected by Partition, 
the right of preventing the majority from ever attaining 
to full Home Rule. The minority desires the preserva- 
tion of the status quo, but for the purpose of thus putting 
it in more effective control of the destinies of the majority 
it is being induced to accept a certain measure of local 
self-government. This novel device—the establishment 
of particularism in the alleged interests of national unifi- 
cation—you describe most justly as ‘‘ camouflage’”’ 
designed to affect the long distance view of the Dominions 
and of the U.S.A. And, further, without a word of 
explanation or justification there are slipped into the 
Government scheme two provisions which alter for the 
worse Ireland’s position under the Act of Union :—the 
first providing both in principle and practice for a huge 
increase in Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expendi- 
ture, and the second cutting down Ireland’s representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament by some sixty per cent. 
The Government scheme is to be ‘‘ imposed.’’ Thus is 
Ireland to be coerced though Ulster might not be. 

The Prime Minister, as spokesman of Great Britain, 
assures the world that his scheme creates a most generous 
form of Home Rule, and his official and party propa- 
ganda agencies and his syndicated press and the unthink- 
ing crowd repeat his adroit and vociferous misrepresen- 
tations. He recalls nothing so much as a professor of 
painless dentistry at a fair whose victims’ shrieks are 
drowned by the blatant discords of the hired orchestra. 
What wonder if Ireland denounces his treatment—this 
Imperial policy which he adopts for Great Britain—as 
tyrannous’ treaty-breaking camouflaged by that 
‘* unctuous rectitude ’’ which Cecil Rhodes detected at 
times in British statesmanship? Is she to be blamed if, 
following Ulster’s successful example, she has betaken 
herself to revolt ere the injustice which she fears is finally 
completed # 

If this be the situation how is the peace-maker’s 
intervention to be rendered effective? What is to be the 
basis of the peace terms, and how and where is a con- 
ference to be convened? 

You, sir, speak of the creation of a Dominion status, 
forthwith and for a limited term, and of a pléhiscite 
hereafter. I do not think that any promise to be 


redeemed hereafter by Great Britain will have any value © 


at all in the eyes of the Irish Nationalist. And if a 
plébiscite involves a right for Ireland, if she chooses, to 
set up a sovereign independent republic, I would ask you 
how many British candidates are willing to make it a 
vital plank in their electoral platforms? Again, one 
great recommendation of a Dominion status is that it 
affords precedents for the special treatment of particular 
areas or interests, and for the determination of the exact 
nature of that special treatment by discussion or negotia- 
tion between the several constituent elements of the 
Dominion when it is in process of formation. This latter 
element—in my opinion a vital one—would be lacking 
if a Dominion status were ‘‘imposed’’ by Parliament 
at present. And thus would be lost the invaluable 
factors making for peace—the desire of U'ster to keep 
Ireland in the Empire, and the desire of Ireland to keep 
Ulster in Ireland—with all their potentialities of a 
mutual accommodation. 


On the second reading, Mr. Asquith spoke strongly 





in favor of keeping faith with Ireland and of granting a 
Dominion status:—he did not, as you do, advocate a 
subsequent plébiscite and would, I am sure, repudiate the 
implication which it carries with it. 

Mr. Adamson and Mr. Clynes, on the other hand, 
advocated immediate self-determination for Ireland, 
limited in certain respects, but still self-determination in 
its essence. The limitations—whether we like them or 
not—are such as Great Britain would not under any 
circumstances waive, and are not inconsistent with full 
political and economic freedom for Ireland within the 
Empire. The Labor leaders would set up forthwith a 
Constituent Assembly elected on a democratic franchise 
to “‘ self-determine ’’ an Irish constitution subject to 
these limitations and to endeavor to make terms with 
Ulster. The Imperial Parliament would have the right 
of ratification as in’ the various Dominion precedents. 

It seems a pity on many grounds that Mr. Asquith 
did not, in this matter, make common cause with Labor. 
The disunion of their principal critics conferred a great 
tactical advantage upon the Government. He referred, 
it is true, with approval to the general merits of the 
Constituent Assembly scheme, but thought it would be 
impracticable to convene one immediately and that some- 
thing should be done immediately. Now either Ireland 
will accept a Dominion status or she will not. If she will 
not, what is the use of hastily thrusting upon her an 
unacceptable scheme if peace, rather than party advan- 
tage, be desired? If, on the other hand, she will accept 
a Dominion status, then the best method of smoothing 
the path for her to do so—as well as of creating an 
authoritative body to speak for belligerent Ireland and 
of adjusting the Ulster difficulty—is to set up a 
Constituent Assembly to draft a Dominion constitution, 
The British Government in its power of ratification has 
the means of protecting Imperial interests and of 
honoring its pledges to Ulster. Thus, then, without loss 
of prestige or moral advantage on either side, you would 
have a basis for peace and the machinery for the negotia- 
tion of details between authoritatively constituted pleni- 
potentiaries. 

The Government chorus studiously ignores the 
approving reference of Mr. de Valera to the limited self- 
determination granted to Cuba by the U.S.A.—the 
publicly announced preference of Cardinal Logue for a 
Dominion status—Mr. Joseph Devlin’s favorable 
references in Scotland to a Constituent Assembly plan— 
and the recorded conviction of Sir Horace Plunkett and 
his followers that Dominion status would be accepted if 
conferred through the medium of a Constituent 
Assembly. The most confident assertions that Ireland 
would accept nothing short of a republic—that is, that 
she would never make peace—came chiefly from those 
supporters of the Government who have so far achieved 
their ends by fostering ‘‘ extremism ’’ on both sides in 
Ireland. That is why it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Asquith appeared inferentially to echo these assertions. 
—Yours, &c., 

Henry Harrison. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


GREECE. 

Srr,—My attention has been drawn to a paragraph in 
your “London Diary,” published in the issue of April 3rd 
of Tue Nation, and dealing with the internal situation in 
Greece. 

As it appears that you have been mislead by erroneous 
information emanating from unreliable sources, I would be 
extremely obliged if you would give publicity in the columns 
of your esteemed paper to the following :— 

1. Not a single municipal bye-election has been held 
in Greece since M. Venizelos was returned to power in June, 
1917, so it was impossible for anti-Venizelists to be returned. 

2. As for the elections of the various associations of 
barristers, it is true that anti-Venizelist candidates were 
elected, but this has always been a rather common occur- 
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rence in these associations, which are merely professional 
and non-political. This is not a new feature, as since the 
first arrival of M. Venizelos in Greece in 1909, when he had 
nine-tenths of the Parliament and nation behind him, these 
associations of barristers have nearly always chosen anti- 
Venizelist presidents. 

3. As regards the refugees from Turkey and Russia, it 
is extremely misleading to call them “ wretched derelicts,” 
as most of them are quite wealthy and all others have been 
amply provided for by the Greek Government. 

These refugees gave 60,000 voluntary recruits to the 
Greek Army during the Great War, and it would have been 
extremely unjust if they were deprived of the right of 
franchise in their mother-country. 

4. According to the Greek laws, no Greek can be deprived 
of the right of vote except as the result of the committance 
of a criminal offence and a condemnation by a Court of 
Justice. So the statement that “ anti-Venizelists of all 


types and many Macedonians (?) have lost the 
right to vote” is entirely unfounded. 
5. The “ soldier’s vote’? granted to the troops at the 


front was granted on the same lines as the right of vote 
given to the British troops during the last elections, and I 
do not see why those Greek electors who had enrolled in the 
Army to fight for their country and the common cause of the 
Allies should be deprived of their civic rights. 

6. The statement that M. Venizelos “ has suggested that, 
if an election does not give him the issue he wants, it will 
be succeeded by another,” is absolutely untrue.—Yours, Xc., 

D. CacLaMANos. 

25, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 1. 

April 8th, 1920. 


[We hold no brief for any party in Greece, and simply 
desire the return of a more Liberal and tolerant régime than 
now appears to exist. M Caclamanos's letter does not con- 
vince us that all is well in this respect, nor does our infor- 
mation entirely tally with his. For example, we have been 
informed that a municipal bye-election took place at the town 
of Tripolitza, the Capital of Arcadia. Nor can we see how the 
condition of a large number of refugees from Turkey and 
Russia can be other than miserable, nor how a body 
furnishing as many as 60,000 recruits to the Army can 
“most of them” have been ‘quite wealthy” people, nor 
how a mere State subsidy can greatly benefit their 
lot. As to Section 4 of M  Caclamanos’s letter, it 
does not really touch the point raised, that many of 
M. Venizelos’s political adversaries, who have been condemned 
by the Courts for one reason or another (including many 
hundreds and even thousands of officers and functionaries), 
have been deprived of the right to vote. As to the prospect 
of a “ khaki” election, we, who have gone through and who 
still suffer from the consequences of one, are hardly likely 
to look with hope on a similar political expedient when 
applied to Greece. Finally, M. Caclamanos may be right in 
denying that M. Venizelos suggested that if he failed in 
gaining the issue he wished in this Election it would be 
succeeded by another, but our information was that the 
suggestion was contained in a speech in the Greek Chamber 
last January.—Editor, THe Nation. ] 


WOMEN AND PLUMAGE—A SUGGESTION. 

Sir,—The numerous letters and articles referring to 
the plumage trade which have recently appeared in THE 
Nation and other papers have interested me very deeply. I 
have to confess, with shiame, that my sex can be amazingly 
ignorant, blind and unimaginative when it likes; and I feel 
that on a subject of this kind, where women are mainly 
responsible for gross cruelty, they ought to be educated, even 
against their will. 

The best way to do this, in my opinion, is by using the 
cinema for it. 

Can any reader of Tue Nation suggest how a film could 
be manufactured which would show the cruelty of the trade, 





without obliging a photographer to operate on the spot while | 
the traders are actually at their work, which would be ; 


unthinkable? 
The film should be very carefully planned. so as not to 
give the impression that we are seeing “ How We Get 


Ospreys,” as if were quite right and natural, but to con- 
vey the idea that it is wrong and cruel. 

A millinery establishment might first be shown, where 
several women fre seen to come in and buy hats which are 
ornamented with ospreys, &c. Finally, one comes who 
refuses any of these ornaments. She is asked, ‘ Why?” 
Then the film might proceed to illustrate why. 

Many people require to see before they can be convinced. 

I throw out the suggestion in case anyone with power 
to act in this matter may care to use and improve upon it. 
The same might also be done in connection with the fur 
trade.—Yours, &c., 

V. DororHea Jacos. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


£ s. d. 
Amount already acknowledged in THe Natron 846 5 0 
. = 1010 0 
Edgar Wood, Esq. . Sa wa ‘ 10 0 0 
F. A. Atkins, Esq. ... ed ie me wa 5 5 0 
| wie Rt a3 oe ; 5 0 0 
¥, = es ce a mo we 5 0 0 
A Class in Macduff H. G. School (Banffshire) ... 3 0 0 
E. M. T. mes oes re ae nap 216 0 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Hiley ... 20 0 
¥. &. A. aa ine 20 0 
Mrs. E. Mathews 110 0 
F. H. N. 100 
Veelce ... a os 100 
L. G. Goldsack, Esq. 100 
The Misses Barmby ... 10 6 
E. R. G. C. 10 6 
“mn.” es se ack ant es 10 0 
Lent and Good Friday Savings from a Parsonage 6 2 
“ Workman ” 5 0 





Poetrp. 


TWO RHYMES OF TOWN. 
I.—RuyMeE or a ScHoot Master. 


THROUGH streets of mire and crowds who seem 
The mire disguised as living stuff, 

I wend my way towards the school 

To teach the children, coarse and rough. . . 


They sit in lines like marionettes 

With heads upraised and hands behind, 
And there repeat what they have learnt 
By heart, in heartless way and blind. 


The children say, not knowing what, 

‘‘ The Lord my Shepherd is and I 

Shall never want.’’ But teacher knows 
That of great want some soon may die. 


They know not what green pastures are 
Of tree and sky, of flower and grass; 

In rooms of mire and streets of mire, 
Some children yet reach Man, alas! .. . 


IIl.—In tHe Tuse Lirt. 


We rise together all of us 

Towards the train and tram and bus, 
We stand upright and blankly stare 
Towards the door which holds the air. 


We read in papers how we won 
The war by spirit, not with gun; 
How by our splendid unity 

We beat the foe and kept us free. 


And each one reads the news alone 
And not a word he passes on. 

Like trees in winter, cold and bare, 
We stard upright and blankly stare. 


S. Winsten. 
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* * * 


Tue older he grows, the older that curious animal man 
realizes himself to be. The further he advances into the 
future the better he understands what an immense distance 
of time he has travelled. This is as disquieting to the 
reformer as it is to the orthodox pietist, for the one is dis- 
gusted that his Adam should be found to be hairy in body ; 
the other, at the time he takes to get rid of the disabilities of 
a lowlier state. 


* * * 


I Ave lately been reading a fascinating book written 
by a local Somerset archeologist, Mr. H. E. Balch, a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and Curator of the Museum at 
Wells in his spare time, for our enlightened civilization has 
not yet found an expedient to relieve him of an employment 
utterly remote from the passion of his life. The book is a 
large and beautifully illustrated quarto, published with an 
introduction by Professor Boyd Dawkins in 1914, and is a 
marvel of that combined enthusiasm, learning, and brilliant 
experience which distinguishes the flower of English scholar- 
ship. It is an account of the excavations made by the author 
among the caverns of Mendip, the wild range of carboniferous 
limestone hills which extends from Brean Down on the Bridg- 
water Bay as far as Frome. These hills, besides being 
fossiliferous, are a mortuary of animal and human remains, 
found in the fissures or “swallets”’ on the top or in the 
caves which honeycomb the precipitous ravines and gorges in 
the slopes. Your true archeologist is inclined to sniff at the 
Cheddar cliffs, for only one human skull has been discovered 
there with a quite genteel and elegant facial angle and a 
mere 40,000 to 80,000 rears old. South-westward of 
Cheddar, however, is the ravine of Wookey Hole (the Celtic 
“ Ogo "—still preserved in Wales), a bushed and wooded 
dell barriered by the lofty, sheer, ivy-draped rock, from the 
base of which gushes the river Axe from its underground 
dungeon, as bright and glad to meet the air as a redstart 
leaving its nest in-a cranny ina wall. William of Worcester, 
Camden, Drayton, and the grave county topographies have 
all rejoiced at this singular place, but it was left to Professor 
Dawkins and Mr, Balch to reveal what lay hid in its partially 
stalagmited caverns, which extend, possibly for miles, within 
the bowels of Mendip. 


* * * 


Ir was in the “Hyena Den” that the remains of 
Paleolithic man were discovered. Somerset was happily 
placed for him in the Pleistocene Age, for the great ice 
cap, the glaciers of which stretched down as far as South 
Wales, left its lowland forests and grazing grounds clear for 
the rich mammalian life to roam. Professor Dawkins dis- 
covered in this cave remains of the pouched marmot, of two 
species of hare (one extinct), of the lemming, cave lion, 
spotted hyena, brown, cave and grizzly bear, wolf, fox, 
mammoth, horse, woolly rhinoceros, urus, bison, wild 
boar, roe-ddeer, Irish elk, reindeer—and Homo Palcolithicus. 
Mammoth, rhinoceros, and lemming doubtless migrated to 
the foot of Mendip from the more arctic regions of the north 
of England, Ireland, and Europe (then undivided by seas), 
and were pursued by the carnivores, among them the cave- 
man with his rude stone implements. He did not, of course, 
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use the cave for 4 dwelling; it must simply have been a 
lurking den. From the heights above down crashed a 
mammoth pursued by a herd of hyenas, and out leaped our 
Mousterian specimen tc filch from them the fruits of their 
strategy. It is far more likely that Paleolithic man survived 
among his carnivorous brethren by parasitic opportunism— 
viz., mental calculation—than by any other means. It is 
ridiculous to romanticize him as a hardy warrior plunging 
his stone-axe into the brain of a charging mammoth. The 
victory was his because he knew how to take advantage of 
the labors of others, to go one better in lurking, skulking, 
and hanging judiciously in the background, than his prudent 
coadjutor—hywna crocuta. 


* * * 


THERE is an enormous gap of time between Pleistocene 
and Neolithic man, sufficient for the complete disappearance 
of mammoth and woolly rhinoceros and for vast geographical 
changes in the slow depressions and upheavals of land 
deposits. Neolithic man probably arrived in Somerset on 
migration via the Straits of Dover, but his remains are few. 
He was probably an outpost of the small-statured, oval- 
headed, black-haired Mediterranean tribes, and was sup- 
planted by invasions of the blonde, grey-eyed, powerfully 
built round-heads of the Bronze Age, who introduced an 
elaborate culture and an industrial civilization. The finds, 
both in Wookey Hole caverns and the lake villages at 
Glastonbury and Meare, indicate that their inhabitants 
(Iberians, who learned their civilization of the men of the 
Bronze Age) were in communication and that they could 
adapt themselves as well to living upon a stockaded marsh 
as in holes in the rocks. They smelted iron and made edged 
tools and weapons both of bronze and of iron; they con- 
structed spindle-whorls and net-sinkers ; they were weavers, 
carpenters, and potters ; they kept herds of cattle and trained 
dogs; they smelted lead ore from the Mendips, and carried, 
it is probable, the art of over-reaching their neighbors in 
barter to a fine point. With the coming of the Romans their 
pottery and iron work gradually declined, but they seem to 
have lived on, possibly still practising cannibalism, as there 
is abundant evidence to show, until the confusion attending 
the departure of the Romans from Britain. So far from the 
truth is it that the Romans introduced culture and refine- 
ment to a barbarous and uncouth people, that the “ late 
Celtic” (viz., pre-Romano-British) pottery rescued from the 
Wookey caverns by Professor Dawkins, Mr. Balch, 
Dr. Baker, and their fellow-workers achieve a more accom- 
plished and subtle level of workmanship than that of their 
descendants. The Romans invaded a civilization at the 
beginning of its decline 


* * * 


Tuvus modern research thrusts man further and further 
back into the mists of ancient life, and culture and barbarism 
have existed comfortably, side by side, for thousends upon 
thousands of years, as they exist to-day. The worthy who 
carved a gracious scroll design upon an antler bone did not 
scruple to serve up a child for his evening meal; 


“ we with our cities and machines, social intricacies and minor 


verse kill one another in millions and are exterminating all 
the higher forms of life in the world. What a picture of 
despair ; what a comment upon the Wallace school of science, 
with their nonsensical man-worship and babble of the 
universe brought into existence to evolve him! But if the 
comment is true, the picture is false. Just as prodigious 
changes have taken place in the formation of the earth, so 
the erosion of the spirit has been working away slowly but 
surely at the rock-bound being of man. For we seem to have 
arrived at something like an evolutionary crisis in the 
history of life. Evolution says to us—the time has come to 
choose between savagery and civilization, and if you choose 
the one, you shall die; the other, live. If we look at the 
problem in this light, we shall realize not only the antiquity 
of nature, bat the vast pilgrimage she has made towards the 
light, 
H. J. M. 








Reviews. 


KITCHENER. 


“Phe Life of Lord Kitchener.” By Sir GEORGE 
Three vols. (Macmillan. £2 12s. 6d. net.) 


ARTHUR. 


WE have a genuine respect for the workmanship of this lor 

expected and interesting b ok, but it would be a mi ied 
we think, to “ place” it in the line of great biog: aphies. 
And for a double reason. Kitchener was admittedly 


a two-sided man. Wanting the highest military 
talent. he was still the most conspicuous examj le 
since Wellington of the handyman-sokdier, whom the country 


could set with confidence to do its most difficult j bs in 
At the same time, as his South African 
and, less saanaaenlie: his Egyptian career showed, he was 
capable of thinking and acting for her as a political and a 
moral force. None of our recent neither Roberts 
nor Wolseley, nor, as far as we can discover, any of our 
commanders in the Great War, had even a distant scent of 
Even Kitchener’s political quality was 
largely instinctive, and ultimately reducible to primitive good 
sense. But Sir George Arthur is the soldier pure and simple, 

and if politics talks to him at. all it weaks to 
unsophisticated accents of the Guards’ a. 
assiduous, if an extremely competent, hero-worshipper. But 
Mr. Purcell and Mr. Strachey have ae ‘| — market for the 
uncritical adorer. Henceforth no t . however sacred. 
is safe, and if the biographer insists on remaining veiled and 
on the knee before his idol, he is at least expected to provide an 
occasional peep between th 
over-reverence abx 


defence or extension. 
generals, 


statesmanship. 


him in the 
He is also an 


e fingers. 
ut Kitchener. 
main on lines of simplicity, 


There was no need for 
His character, built in the 
crossed with shrewd rather than 


subtle calculation, would well have borne a more detached 


view even of its excellencies than Sir George Arthur main- 
tains. 

However, he is a churl who grumbles at over-sweet- 
ness when the feast is good and the wine sound and well- 
drawn. Sir George Arthur hes done ws il. Kitchener lives 
in these pages, and his country lives too, mirrored not 
unfavorably in his mind and his solid career, mixed. as it 


was, in uneqval parts of war and war- 
making and political settlement. Indubitably 
representative man; taking him for all in all, 
representative Englishman of his age. 
Kitchener, the Empire 
differently 


later one, 


administration, peace- 
he was a 
the most 
Without the early 
would have been shaped rather 
from what it looks like to-day; without the 
it might not have been the same Empire at all 


Let us, therefore, deal first with this crowning phase of 
Kitchener’s career, and while accepting Sir George ae s 
general estimate of it, indicate one or two qualifications. 


The final and most paces test of Li 
qualities came late in his life, when his fresh 
and new problems of political sc 
tion, which made gigantic demands on his intelligence and 
methods of work, were sudde 


nly thrust up 
long steeped in the life and atmospher 


rd Kite hener’s 
ness had abated, 
ience and military organiza- 


ma temperament 
» of the East. Kitchener 
could have had no intimate knowledge of the British Army 
of 1914. For forty years, says Sir George Arthur, he had 
not spent a Christmas in England. The reserve, even the 
secretiveness, of his temper had been exer@ised in one-man 
and offices, and it was on the lines of an open- 
minded and benevolent autocracy that the scheme of his work 
at the War Office was instinctively laid out. Sir 
Arthur says that his silence was a “ constant source of irrita- 
tion to his colleagues."’ It could not be doubted that on ocha- 
sions it impaired the efficient conduct of the war. He allowed 
the General Staff to be dispersed in France in 1914. Long 
months later it had to be reconstituted and linked to the 
War Council and the Cabinet. Even the formation of the 

“ Kitchener Army” was by no means indispensable. Good 
critics hold that the Territorial organization furnished 
proper and adequate material for expansion from the Regular 
Army and the Expeditionary Force. But when all is said and 
done Kitchener's part in the war does seem to us to justify his 
biographer’s claim that the soldier and the ne were 
combined in him, in massive links of good sense and broad, 
comprehending judgment, Kitchener a bad 


commands 


George 


was never 
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servant, as his deeply interesting correspondence with Lord 
Morley shows, and where he was up against conditions of 
policy which he failed to understand the soldier bowed with 
a good grace to the statesman. And, save in the capital 
case of Ireland, where Kitchener’s passion for military 
uniformity destroyed the hope of an Irish national levy in 
the war, he leant consistently to liberalism. With the Prime 
Minister, he opposed a “ premature ”’ resort to conscription, 
fearing lest it should conflict with political and economic 
tradition, and holding it off until he had brought Labor into 
a provisional acceptance. To genuine C.O.s he wished, 
says his biographer, “ every consideration to be shown.” 

Nor, we are convinced, will the historian seriously con- 
test Kitchener’s general conception of the military task of the 
Allies. His view was fairly well known, and Sir George 
Arthur expounds it with uncompromising clearness. 
Kitchener was a convinced Westerner, and his adhesion to the 
Eastern adventures of the war was given either with reluct- 
ance or with the determination to treat them as subordinate 
to the main enterprise. His strategy, therefore, was either 

blunt and total conflict with that of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Churchill, or worked as a brake on their impassioned 
pursuit of chimeras. ‘When,’ says Sir George Arthur, 
‘Mr. Lloyd George proposed to withdraw the whole of the 
British Army in France, bag and bagqaye—lock, stock, and 
barrel—and to dedicate the new Forces to the Balkans,’ 
Kitchener “absolutely refused’’ to weaken the French 
Front. If Sir George Arthur’s description of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s purpose is correct, it discloses the widest error of 
calculation that the war produced. In any case, his proposal 
for a great expedition to the Balkans fell to the 
ground before Kitchener's opposition, as did his later scheme 
for an advance by Laibach. As to Gallipoli, Kitchener 
wavered. When the adventure was first proposed, he took 
the classical ground that an attack of ships on forts with- 
out military help was bound to fail. Later on, he both 
refused military aid and granted it. But it is clear that the 
enterprise harassed and upset him. He had a soft heart 
for his soldiers, and the story of the fearful struggles before 
Gallipoli shook his composure. “I pace my room at night,” 
he said to Mr. Asquith, “and see boats fired at and 
capsizing, and drowning men.’’ Moreover, he had his com- 
peting scheme, in the shape of a landing at Alexandretta, 
and his general conception of the war—an offensive-defen- 
sive in France, Russia, and Italy; an offensive in Egypt, 
and a conditional offensive in Gallipoli—revolted against 
the policy of engulfing division after division, army after 
army, in the shell-swept trenches of the Peninsula. 
Essentially he was a moderate man, imbued with English 
caution and deliberateness of mind, and ready with bit and 
bridle for any high-flying Pegasus in Cabinet or military 
council. 

One controversy, indeed, Sir George Arthur’s defence 
must be held to have ended. Lord French is shown out of 
his own mouth to have proposed a withdrawal behind the 
Seine in August, 1914, leaving the French Army alone on 
the fighting field, and breaking all connection with their 
Staff and with the immediate plan of campaign. And, 
the matter of the supply of ammunition, there now seems 
every reason to believe that Lord French’s memory was 
entirely at fault. He has suggested that he gave Lord 
Kitchener no reason for the statement to Mr. Asquith that 
the Commander-in-Chief in France could go forward (after 
Neuve Chapelle) with the assurance of enough ammunition 
for his forward movement. It is certain that on March 14th 
he met Kitchener at breakfast in a long, confidential inter- 
view, fixed by himself, for which he told the War Secretary 
he was bringing “ maps and copious notes,” so as to tell 
him “everything.” Is it possible, as he suggested four and 
a-half years later, that from this inclusive talk he omitted 
all reference to ammunition, and that Kitchener invented 
a favorable account of French’s stores and transmitted it to 
the Prime Minister? As to the telegram and despatch of 
August 30th, 1914, Lord French’s words bear but one inter- 
pretation. They were utterances of panic. “I have 
decided,’’ he telegraphed, “to begin my retirement to- 
morrow in the morning behind the Seine, in a north-westerly 
direction, west of Paris.” In a following letter he declared 
that he must have “ complete independence of action,”’ so 


as to “retire on his base if necessary,” that he had refused 
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to remain in the fighting line, and that the blame rested on 
the badness of the French “ higher leading.” Kitchener met 
this défaillance with iron resolution. His first thought, says 
Sir George Arthur, was that it amounted to a violation of 
the spirit of the Entente, and the negation of the military 
policy of the Government, and that it might lose the war. He 
called for a Cabinet meeting, and wired to French “I am 
surprised at your decision to retire behind the Seine.” 
Armed with Cabinet authority, he called on French for a 
renewed “effort,” and started for France to enforce his 
advice with personal counsel and pressure. By that time 
the French rally had begun, and the British General’s fears 
been allayed. Our own army, refitted for action, moved 
forward again, in the spirit which Kitchener’s military 
instinct and steadfast character had breathed afresh into its 
Commander. 

Kitchener’s character lay concealed under an envelope 
of shyness. His appearane was formidable, and gave an 
impression of harsh and even sinister force. But the stiff 
bearing, heavy moustache, and staring eyes (one of them 
had been injured in the Sudan) were the mask not indeed 
of a soft but of a sensitive temperament. There were ruth- 
less passages in his soldier’s career; and his handling of 
some of his political problems, such as Indian discontent, 
was almost totally uninspired. He was a hammer of Empire, 
and its stroke descended impartially on Boer and Khalifa. 
Yet he was no Junker; and in the equable phrasing of his 
despatches breathed a spirit of tolerant humanity which in 
the South African case, bore this plain man on to levels of 
high statesmanship. He loved his Soudanese; and hardly 
affected to conceal his affection for the Boers. He spoke 
highly of the devoted Steyn, his most inveterate antagonist, 
and when he came in contact with the Boer commanders 
talked with them of the war “without any bitterness,”’ 
sympathized with their loyalty to their friends in Natal and 
at the Cape, and did his honest best to bring them peace 
with honor. Sir George Arthur not only emphasises the 
known conflict between Kitchener’s South African policy and 
Milner’s, but shows clearly that had the soldier’s advice 
been taken and the civilian’s rejected, both countries might 
have been saved more than a twelvemonth of useless and 
enervating war. “TY did all in my power,” he wrote in 
March, 1901, “ to urge Milner to change his views—which 
on this subject [amnesty] seem to me very narrow.’ Even if 
they were just they were “vindictive.” But above all they 
were impolitic. Why continue a war merely for the sake of 
putting “two or three hundred Dutchmen in prison at the 
end of it?” Why, by a war of “ exhaustion,” jeopardize the 
final purpose of statesmanship, which should be the “ recon- 
ciliation’’ of the two white races in South Africa? Milner 
wanted not merely to beat the Boers but to crush them. This 
was precisely what Kitchener wished to avoid. He first 
worked for a moderate setilement. When it was denied, 
he hoped that he might “be allowed to do away with any- 
thing humiliating to them in the surrender.” Would his 
cool, notice-taking mind have discerned an entirely different 
problem in the later stages of the Great War? 

Kitchener's fine temper had its roots, as a thousand 
personal stories attest, in an underlying affectionateness 
and simplicity of soul. “A curious personality,’ wrote 
Lord Minto to Lord Morley, “ rather shy and very much 
wrapt up in his garden.” He decorated his houses, at home 
and abroad, with personal care; and is recorded as having 
made a shrewd response to a Chinese offer to make a 
selection of the famous “ peach-bloom’’ ware.  Acyui- 
sitive by habit, his love of collecting grew to a passion, 
amusing enough to those who watched its vagaries. Behind 
the moving show of adventure and responsibility, and the 
whims that it nurtured, behind, too, the materialism of the 
soldier and empire-builder, stood the Puritan moralist. None 
can doubt the sincerity of Kitchener’s lay sermons to 
soldiers, and their tone of fatherly admonition on the perils 
of drink and idleness, and their ensuing fruit of sexual 
disease and disorder. There spoke the simple pietist who 
could not tolerate an indelicate jest at a mess-table, and who 
in the early period of his service in Palestine wrote to a woman 
friend an exact description of the vestments appropriate to 
the celebration of Holy Communion. It is this touch of 
poetry which illuminates Kitchener’s career, and forbids 
us to think of it as merely the life of a great man of busi- 





ness who happened to choose the least business-like of 
trades, and to make more than a millionaire’s success of 
it. His star had reached its apogee when it suddenly 
disappeared. But its light was steady, and Sir George 
Arthur’s admiring survey does not obscure it. 


H. W. M. 





THE SOUL OF ISLAM. 


‘Les Oasis dans la Montagne.” By OpretrE KruN. One 
vol. (Paris: Calmann-Levy.) 
‘‘ Marrakech dans les Palmes.” 


Sy ANDRE CHEVRILLON, 
One vol. (Paris : Calmann-Levy.) 


THE mountain range of Aurés, lying between the Algerian 
Tell and the Sahara, is not only a marvel of nature—with 
its sheer cliffs and leaping torrents, its citadels of naked 
rock whose caves give sanctuary to outlaws and deserters, 
its sun-bleached villages gleaming in green valleys—but the 
shrine of a racial enigma. Whence came the fair-skinned. 
blue-eyed strain, so common among the Berbers 
that people these uplands? Why should a_ type so 
alien to that of their Arab and Moorish neighbors 
have survived throughout uncounted centuries? The 
problem is attractive to those who ask more of travel 
than release from home ties and the passing pleasures. of 
change. When Mdlle. Odette Keun staried on her 
adventurous ride through the Aurés she had already studied 
the stormy and tragic history of the region she was about 
to traverse ; she was, too, an artist and an accurate observer. 

Having shaken the tourist dust of Biskra from her gar- 
ments, she takes us climbing up stony tracks, through passes 
where quagmires waylay the unwary, and scenery of titanic 
vastness and splendor. White, grey, aud rose-red strata, 
composed of iron-ore and conglomerates of chalk, lime and 
sandstone, have been forced by seismatic convulsions into 
vertical positions. The most incredible heights are crowned 
with date-palms, and, lo! in a recess between two high 
pinnacles of rock, oleanders and the tender green of young 
firs. The Kabyle villagers are poor in the extreme. Grey, 
weather-beaten huts cling like martins’ nests to the 
inhcspitable slopes; vegetation usually receives scant 
encouragement. Only the olives and palms attain luxuri- 
ance, save down in the valleys where swiit-flowing mountain 
streams have worn away deep gullies, and flung up great 
mounds of rich alluvial soil. The village of Baniane is a 
welcome exception. The gardens are free to all. The 
orchards are brimful of verdant foliage. There are tields 
of barley and vegetables. The earth is kindly, and responds 
generously to the labor of man. The venerable Marabout, 
the headman of the village, too, is benevwlent and hospitable. 
His three wives, one aged, like himself, the other two barely 
fifteen, are puzzled as to the sex of their visitor. Her panama 
hat, her riding-breeches and gaiters. are the objects of their 
wonder. At length, taking courage, the old woman asks: 
“Do you not regret, my daughter, the time when you were 
& woman and wore women’s clothes?” 

Rome has left indelible traces of her passage through 
the Aurés, and there are other records than those graven on 
stone. A tradition survives among the Ouled-Alloua of a 
great city divided into quarters (now represented by poverty- 
stricken villages), guarded by a fortress, and inhabited by 
a mixed race of Roman and native origin. These ancestors, 
they say, became followers of the Prophet only when com- 
pelled to do so, by the defeat of the “ Roumi.” 

In conclusion, the writer makes the discovery that 
Mohammedan women are not inquisitive. They possess, in a 
degree that is painful to a modern feminist, a spirit of 
acquiescence in the established order of things. This is, in 
her opinion, “ the dominant characteristic, the very instinct 
of all Mussulman society, Asiatic and African, and of each 
individual Moslem ; attachment to the past, faithfulness to 
the point of immovability, and unto death, to a formula 
given once and for all.” 

In “ Marrakech dans les Palmes” M. André Chevrillon 


; returns to familiar ground, and writes with his accustomed 
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charm, heightened by a sympathetic insight which perceives 
the mind of Islam working beneath the enveloping burnous, 
and reads in the guarded glance and evasive speech of the 
Moor in contact with the “ Roumi”’ the legacy of centuries 
of alienation, distrust, and hatred. 

But the charm of these intimate studies of Moorish life 
—a life steeped in the torpor of fatalism, not yet fully aware 
of the significance of the French Protectorate—might soon 
pall, in spite of their artistry, but for the underlying thought 
which has woven a series of descriptions, written before and 
since the Great War, into one synthetic whole. It is the 
Soul of Islam which inspires a sense of spiritual unity 
between man and man, and holds the living in such close 
relation to the soil from which they spring :— 

“Between this land and the tottering ramparts of 
Marrakech or Fez, between this land and the inhabitante, 
prostrate, silent, mournful, at the foot of these bastions, 
we feel I know not what deep and secret affinities, one of 
the harmonies that are the heart-stirring beauties of this 
world.” 

In the cemeteries, above all, may be divined this inherent 
communism, and the complete and confident self-surrender 
of the Moslem to his god The Moslem who in life had no 
thirst for individuality lies there, unless of special sanctity, 
unnamed among a fraternity of the nameless dead. The 
gravestones are allowed to lie half buried by the desert 
sands. The human dust is one with the dust of the universe. 
“And beside those graves of Islam the European may find 
forgetfulness of effort and action, forgetfulness of himself 
and of his kind; the spell of solitude and peace that draws 
him to this ancient land, and sometimes holds him fast.” 

Within the crumbling walls of Marrakech it is still 
Islam that reigns supreme. The French Commandant 


General Lyautey, goes on foot on the fete day « 
the great Moulay Idriss to pour his offering of 
gold pieces into the copper receptacle which opens 


from the street into the Sanctuary, and he is careful 
to decline the invitation of the imaums to cross the threshold 
of the holy place. The Christian may enter the medersa— 
the Mohammedan college—but he must retire at the hour of 
prayer 

The lessons learnt by the French in Algeria are being 
successfully applied to their administration of Morocco. The 
people of Marrakech acknowledge with surprise and relief 
that under the new régime they are governed with justice and 
taxed with moderation. Kenetra, formerly a small 
town of five thousand inhabitants, has, since 1915, 
almost doubled its population. Stimulated by the 
example of Casablanca, there has risen out of apparently 
lifeless ruins a new jalace for the Cadi, a mosque, 
bazaars, caravanserais. For the first time for centuries a 
new Arab town has come into existence. 





THREE LANCASHIRE PLAYS. 


‘Three Lancashire Plays.” By HAROLD BricHovsE (Samuel 
French. 6s. net.) 


In the course of a preface to this volume, written either 
by Mr. Brighouse or by an admirer of his work, the develop- 
ment of a distinctively Lancashire drama is sketched in brief. 
The tale of the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, and of the 
encouragement its performances gave to a movement of some- 
thing more than local interest, is told with enthusiasm. The 
three plays which follow indicate the comparative sterility 
of the movement, because, while Mr. Brighouse is favorably 
known in London by his comedy “ Hobson’s Choice,” his 
work lacks something of distinction which would make it 
really notable. The plays chosen for publication are, first 
of all, a critical comedy regarding the financial concerns of 
a professional football team; second, a tragic illustration 
of the founding of cotton factories; and, finally, a comedy 
of a similar type to “ Hobson’s Choice,” but inferior to that 
play in dramatic and human variety. “The Game,” based 
upon the old—and only partially modified—custom which 
allowed the sale of a good player by one unprosperous club to 
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another more prosperous, falls into two parts, and 
approaches feebleness. Upon the one hand there is a discus- 
sion of ethical problems involved in the running of pro- 
fessional football clubs, and, on the other, there is the 
familiar struggle between a mother and a sweetheart for a 
good son’s affection. In “The Northerners” one is con- 
scious of ambition and of a skilful execution which is only 
imperfectly convincing. Fine talk, burning factories, and 
the like do not give life to the protagonists ; and the hardness 
of the young factory-owner, the conflict of his wife, who loves 
his personality while she hates its manifestations, and the 
mere feebleness of a young ringleader with a pistol and a 
soft heart, are too mechanical for dramatic importance. 
Nevertheless, this play has its serious aim, and it is com- 
petently handled. Finally, “ Zack,’’ in which a despised 
man wins to happiness in spite of all  superticial 
gawkiness, and every grotesque situation, is at once the most 
amusing and the most interesting of the plays. If there had 
been no “ Hobson’s Choice” it would have seemed better 
than it does here. As it is, the volume is less stimulating 
than reassuring. It shows that good work is being done 
for the theatre by modern dramatists, and where there is 
good work there may one day be excellent work. To say 
more would be to exaggerate the qualities of skill and care 
which the book freely reveals. 





THE TEXT-BOOK OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


“The History of Trade Unionism.” By SipNey and BEATRICE 
WesB. Revised Edition, extended to 1920. (Longmans. 
2is. net.) 


WHEN the first edition of this classical work was published 
in 1894 the trade unionists of the country numbered little 
more than a million and a half. To-day they number more 
than six millions. This fact alone would make it impossible 
for anybody to treat the history of the trade unions as if 
it were merely the concern of the specialist. It is just as 
integral a part of the history of the growth of our society 
as the history of the House of Commons. And as, owing to 
the absurd way in which history has been+taught, as a rule, 
in schools and universities, there are many thousands of 
educated persons who know nothing about the trade unions 
except what they pick up from the friendly columns of the 
‘“ Morning Post,” it is no exaggeration to say that if a man 
is going to limit his study of history he had better begin 
with the important institutions of which his class and his 
world know next to nothing. In other words, “ The History 
of Trade Unionism,” which, by the enterprise of the Labor 
Research Department, is to be brought within reach of every 
trade unionist, should be included as a text-book in every 
school library in the country. 

The great mass of information which Mr, and Mrs. 
Webb collected for their first edition has been supplemented 
in the interval. The archives of the Home Office, for a most 
exciting period, were made accessible to students in 1907, 
when the papers for the early years of the century down to 
1837 were released, and much fresh light has been thrown 
from these sources on the early Labor struggles. Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb have used this new material to amplify their 
most interesting account of the combinations of those times. 
They have added, too, a full narrative of the passing of the 
Combination Acts. Few historians are so careful and 
accurate as Mr. and Mrs. Webb, but a slip is to be noted 
in their narrative, for surely it was Wilberforce and not 
Whitbread who suggested the idea of a general Combination 
Act. In this account they bring out the interesting fact that 
at Liverpool the strongly combined shipwrights were free- 
men and therefore Parliamentary electors: this, as they 
remark, explains the opposition of the Whig and Tory 
Members for Liverpool to a measure which seemed unexcep- 
tionable to a Parliament in which workmen were otherwise 
almost entirely unrepresented. 

As human history these vivid pages are full of interest. 
They describe the ups and downs, the hot fits and the cold 
fits, the ardors and the disappointments of the trade 
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unionist movement. What better definition of the purposes 
of that movement could we want to-day than the declaration 
of the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union of 1834 
that a general strike was “ not to condition with the master 
producers of wealth and knowledge for some paitry advance 
in the artificial money price in exchange for their labor, 
health, liberty, natural enjoyment, and life: but to ensure 
to everyone the best cultivation of all their faculties, and 
the most advantageous exercise of all their powers?” On 
the other side we get this interesting picture of the mind of 
the employing class of the time. ‘“ Ihe miners,” we are 
told, “ were in very ill-repute for i) tous proceedings from 
1837 to 1844.” The provocation they received may be judged 
irom a manifesto issued by Lord Londonderry in his dual 
capacity as mine-ownerand LordLieutenant of DurhamCounty 
during the great strike of the miners in 1644 for fairer terms 
of hiring. He not only sujerintends. as Lord Lieutenant, 
the wholesale eviction of the strikers from their homes and 
their supersession by Irishmen specially imported from his 
Irish estates, but he peremptorily order: the resilent traders 
in “his town of Seaham,” on pain of forfeiting his custom 
and protection, to refuse to supply provisious to the workmen 
engaged in what he deems “an unjust and senseless wariare 
against their proprietors and masters.’ How well can we 
imagine this Lord Londonderry sitting Gown to wiite to the 
* Times ” in support of a manifesto from the Liberty League. 

It is interesting to note what accidents have determined 
the character of trade unions and of trade union officials. 
Take two of the chief unions, the miners and the cotton 
spinners. In the old days the miner was at the mercy of his 
employer, whose agent could declare that tubs were impro- 
perly tilled and so confiscate part of the hewers’ pay. After 
long agitation the miners, led by Alexander Macdonald, one 
of the commanding figures in trade union history, succeeded 
in obtaining the right to have a representative to check these 
calculations and to keep an independent record of each man’s 
work. From this reform there followed important conse- 
quences. It acted, of course, as a great stimulus to eom- 
bination, but it also produced a particular type of trade 
union official, for the checkweighman had to be not only 
regular and methodical, but also a man of independent 
character who would resist the bullying and the blandish- 
ments of the employers. The circumstances of the cotton 
industry, on the other hand, demanded other qualities. A 
great feature of the cotton industry is the elaborate system 
of price-lists which regulate the earnings of spinners and 
weavers. The Bolton spinning list, for example, ran to 
eighty-five pages. What the union needed, therefore, was a 
man with a, head for figures, able to understand a very 
technical subject and to watch the workers’ interests 
through difficult calculations. A man might be a first-class 
orator or organizer and yet be no good at this kind of work, 
for which, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb put it, you needed a com- 
bination of lawyer and accountant. Consequently spinners 
and weavers developed a system of appointing by competitive 
examination, and the textile trade unionists thus provided 
a special type of official to the trade union world. 

The new part of the work dealing with developments 
since 1890 occupies two hundred and fifty pages. It contains 
an excellent account of the various issues that have arisen, 
with closely reasoned discussion of the new spirit and the 
new problems. This part of the work would be very valu- 
able if it stood alone, but it gains immensely from coming 
after the story of the building-up of the movement. There 
are certain things that strike everybody about the existing 
situation, notably the weakness of the existing machinery 
of the Trade Union Congress and the difficulty of mobilizing 
anything like the full power of a movement that should 
speak with an authority possessed only by Parliament itself. 
One truth about the situation is very clear after reading 
through the early part of the book. It is difficult, in this 
country of compromise, to over-estimate the importance of 
ideas. What is the influence that is impressing the conscious- 
ness and the mind of the workers? The most startling fact 
about the trade union movement of the nineteenth century 
is its remarkable modesty. We find outbursts of hope and 
idealism like that of 1834, which has been quoted. 
We sce again in the passionate dreams of Chartism 
a spirit that is in revolt against the existing system and 





not merely against its obvious injustices. But the Labor 
movement settles down for long periods into a state of mind 
that accepts the fundamental assumptions of the capitalist 
system (early in the ‘eighties the Trade Union Congress was 
too respectable to demand manhood suffrage). What is the 
explanation? The answer is that the propaganda of the 
time of the Reform Bill in support of middle class economics 
had a powerful influence on the generation that came after. 
The workman who Went to the mechanics’ institute in his 
spare time read the pamphlets and books in which Brougham 
and Charles Knight taught the workers the economic and 
political philosophy of the middle class reformers. Those 
ideas had had at first little success, but they were gradually 
acclimatized in the thinking and directing world of the 
Labor movement. he early Socialists who wanted to 
combat this dangerous and seductive propaganda, by special 
trade union education, were quite right. ‘he spe! of that 
tradition, that has Leen broken by the war, lasted with 
decreasing authority right through the century, but it has 
been definitely broken. The leading and thinking minds 
of the workers’ world are now pursuing very differeni ideals, 
and the task that faces our socicty is no longer that of 
softening the cruelties of the economic system, but the task 
of tramsforming that system under the influence of new and 
revolutionary ideas. When Mr. Bevin talks with Professor 
Bowley at the Dockers’ Inquiry, or Mr. Hodges questions a 
coalowner before the Coal Commission, he shows little trace 
of the influence of the ideas of “ The Results of Machinery” 
or of “ Capital and Laber.” If their new ambitions are to 
be combated by the method and spirit that are exhibited by 
Mr. Churchill and some of the leading employers, the result 
will be disastrous. If the problem is to be solved success- 
fully, knowledge and understanding of it in all classes is 


essential. With this book before us there is no excuse for 
ignorance. 








CONTRASTS. 


“My Neighbors.” By Carapoc Evans. (Melrose. 6s. net.) 


“ Coggin.” By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


WE are not sure that Mr. Caradoc Evans’s studies of the 
Welsh character are not (if we exclude Mr. Keynes’s book) 
more terrible records than those of any other modern pub- 
lication. Mr, Evans has been féted as a literary discovery, 
with the consequence that his material has been treated as 
a kind of joke—a grim and sardonic kind of joke—but the 
spicier food for gossip on that account. It is when we ask 
—are the Welsh really as Mr. Evans paints them ?—is it 
a truthful revelation, or anything like it?—that the real 
horror of his revelation emerges. It is not without reason that 
Mr. Evans plants St. David in Hell, and that when St. David 
is reprieved in order to find some exceptions to the “ filthi- 
ness of the Nonconformists in Wales,” he returns to Heaven 
to render his account, witn nothing to show for his mission, 
except, of course, a dodge to outwit God. Mr. Evans has 
indeed a sincere admiration for the resourcefulness of his 
Welsh. “ My wrath is fierce,” says God in another sketch. 
“Bind these Welsh and torment them with vipers and with 
fire in the uttermost parts of Hell. They shall have no more 
remembrance before me.” Nevertheless, three pages later, 
they had tricked not only God but Satan, and safely lied 
and doubled themselves into Heaven. These are 
natural comments upon the theme. Cheating is simply the 
career of Mr. Evans’s pious Welshmen and women, and their 
education so fosters their natural aptitude that 
the only possibility of stumbling along the road to success 
is through their excessive liability to the lusts of the flesh. 
Our author’s surgical operations extend to his 
patients’ biological constitution. Their blood is without 
natural heat and an adultery need never develop 
unfortunate consequences. For if a man has a caprice for 
the wife of another, the lack of love on his side is sure to 
meet a similar lack on the husband’s side, who will consult 
the business possibilities of the situation. Religion is as 
much a business as politrics, as Fielding called it, but 
cruelty is only indulged iff tt is profitable. And so on, 
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Mr. Evans’s “ Clerk of the Records ’’ must be a particu- 
larly flagrant example of sweated labor, when eleven 
heavy books contain only one man’s sins: “ William Hughes- 
Jones, One and All Drapery Store, Hammersmith. His 
Sins.” But we find that our sympathy for him is misplaced 
when we read the following: “ ‘ Of what nation is he?’ the 
Lord inquired of the Clerk. ‘ The Welsh; the Welsh Noncon- 
formists.’ ‘Put before me their good deeds.’ 
none.’ ”’ ” >» 

Mr. Evans gives us his stories in the simple chronicle 
form, full of shrewd, telling, and lively dialogue. They are 
a kind of combination of Maupassant and Synge, without the 
brilliantly significant touches of the one or the poetry of the 
other. The fault in them is that art has a leaning 
towards virtue which Mr. Evans thinks himself compelled 
by the nature of his material to ignore. But does he really 
traverse the whole stage? We cannot think so. Where theie 
are Goneril and Regan we cry out for a Cordelia, and Mr. 
Evans would, we think, have made his ierrible portraits more 
effective even than they are already if he had introduced more 
contrast and relief into them. Had we lived in a world 
where the sun never shone, we should have but an indifferent 
notion of the nature of darkness. It is by our knowledge 
and experience of light that we judge of the thickness and 
blackness of its opposite. 

Mr. Oldmeadow’s Coggin is the son of a _ Bulford 
dealer in old iron and odds and ends, and by the 
conditions of a scholarship endowment becomes a 
member of the exclusively middle-class grammar school. 
The clock is put back eighty years and young Coggin 
sensitive genius. 


‘There is 


is a 
Obviously, the theme is full of artistic 
possibilities, and Mr. Oldmeadow’s experience, ability, and 
warmth of feeling do a great deal for it. Unfortunately, 
there are two reservations to be made. In the first place, 
the book is far too long (it is over 400 pages) for what is really 
only an introductory sketch. We are promised two continua- 
tions to the biography of Coggin, and in this volume we get 
no further than Coggin’s very brief career at school, his 
expulsion for throwing a boy into the canal for insulting his 
mother, the character of the Rector who befriends and assists 
him, and his discovery of his genius for music. The con- 
sequence is that the last few chapters are badly teased and 
drawn out to the detriment of the shapeliness and economy 
of the book as a whole. Secondly, the author has yielded to 
the temptation of sentimentalizing his strongest and most 
appealing situation. When the Rector, for instance, is con- 
vinced of his mission to the poor, and of Coggin as Bulford’s 
first martyr in “ winning their birthright,” he looks at the 
stained glass window, representing the 


martyrdom of 
St. Stephen in St. Michael’s Church :— 


‘The solemn sunset . . . touched the dying Stephen’s 
red wounds—the wounds on his young head, the gash in his 
wan and wasted sides. It was almost as if warm, newly- 
shed drops of blood were oozing from the glass. Mr. 
Redding sprang back .. . but even when he was standing 
out in the crisp breeze and the pleasant light, he could not 
forget that white body and those red wounds.’’ 


This picture does not impress us, because it is over-colored 
and over-emphatic. The reader, alienated by such staccato 
effects, is apt to let them weigh with him to an extent 
qualifying the quieter portion of the narrative, where there 
is rea] skill and delicacy. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“ With the ‘Die-Hards’ in Siberia.” 


By Col. JouN WARD, 
M.P. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


CoLonEL Warp is too innocent for a propagandist. It 
was quite an asset for the Coalition to possess an honest 


man who could denounce the Bolsheviks. We knew Colonel 
Ward had been no nearer to Moscow than had we in London, 
but we had received an impression that in far-away Siberia 
he fought desperately against the Red Armies, and 
that if the Bolsheviks were successful it was only 
because their minds were so vicious. Why did the Coalition 
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permit their friend to write a book and give the show away 
so completely? We find that Colonel Ward never met the 
disciplined armies of Trotsky, and, except for one engage- 
ment, the whole campaign was a series of affairs with 
Bolshevik bands. Of course, those bands lived up to Mr. 
Churchill’s description of Lenin and company as baboons ; 
but what word can our War Minister find to fit Colonel 
Ward's pictures of their enemies? Says the commander of 
the 25th Battalion of the Middlesex Regiment (equipped 
for Bl garrison duty, by the way, but ordered by the only 
Government that could win the war to march from Vladi- 
vostock to Moscow to reorganize the Russian front against 
the Germans) :— 

“During my stay in the maritime provinces I never 
saw or heard of a single act or order from the Japanese 
headquarters which would help in the slightest degree in 
the administrative reorganization of the country. On the 
contrary, I saw many things which convinced me that the 
Land of the Rising Sun was at that time more concerned in 


maintaining disorder as the surest way of fostering her own 
ambitious designs.”’ 


‘“While Hun methods were in the ascendaney, she 

(Japan) adopted the worst of them as her own.” 

Colonel Ward recounts acts of brutality by the Japanese 
soldiery, and at Koltchak’s headquarters he became aware 
that the murder of prisoners was not an entirely Bolshevik 
practice, but he is “certain that Koltchak knew nothing 
about this.” France, we learn, thought it would be better 
to leave Koltchak without an army than have it organized 
under British influence, so Paris hung up General Knox’s 
scheme for four months. At Omsk a purty of Cossacks, led 
by an officer, took nine political prisoners from the gaol and 
shot them. ‘Someone ought to have been hanged, but 
Koltchak could find no one to hang. His Chief of Staff must 
have discovered some facts about the crime, but he refused 
to act.” As for the Americans, their policy “ has resulted 
in turning every Russian authority against them, or, where 
this has not happened, they have themselves turned against 
Russian authority.” Yet. no doubt, Colonel Ward is still 
wondering why Russia remains Bolshevik. 


* * 


““In the Garret.” By CARL VAN VECHTEN. 


(New York. 
Knopf. ) ° 


Mr. Cart vAN VECHTEN is an American journalist whose 
world seldom falls below the newspaper average and generally 
rises a little above it. He is not of the type of literature- 
monger who poses as a lettered person because of his stored 
chit-chat about authors and their lives. He has a real 
interest in the problems of art even though he has no light 
of his own to throw upon them. He talks brightly and 
appears so frequently on the point of producing something 
rare and bright from the conjuror’s hat, that he keeps your 
attention. But when you are quite reasonably expecting 
the trick after so copious a flow of patter, the performer 
places the hat on his head. Our American essayist works on 
“themes.” His first is suggested by a remark of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’s that artists in design when they take up 
the pen usually write well. Mr. Ellis said 
about all there is to be said on the subject; but it is 
a theme for Mr. van Vechten, who makes a disquisition to 
prove that what is true of painters and sculptors is not 
true of musicians. Whereas Mr. Ellis, having thought the 
matter over like a scholar and critic, convinced us in a 
few words, Mr. van Vechten leaves us feeling that another 
essayist on the look-out for themes could prove a case for 
the musician as writer. Our author's manner is interesting. 
He can always find an apt quotation. Every hare he starts 
runs to a quotation. Somebody has always said something 
on the same subject. Not often can we discover what he 
himself believes. ‘“ Books think for me,”’ said Lamb; and 
we are sure our essayist knows that Lamb said it, for he 
is widely read, and his memory, as unfailing as a card index, 
can be relied upon to produce the obiter dicta of other writers 
on any matter under discussion. His are no hasty judg- 
ments. But when Mr. van Vechten leaves art discussions 
to write an epitaph for his friend Oscar Hammerstein, or to 
describe what he saw in the sea gardens of the Bahamas, 
he proves he can do sound work. 








